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ABSTRACT 


BUILDING BRIDGES THROUGH SISTERHOOD: 
A MODEL FOR ENCOURAGING WOMEN 
IN MINISTERIAL LEADERSHIP 


by 
Sandra L. Weston 
United Theological Seminary, 2015 


Faculty Mentor 
Marva O. Hughes, D. Min. 


Apostle Sandra L. Weston International Outreach Ministries, “Praying Women Ministry,” 
Jacksonville, Florida served as the context for this project. The objective was to build 
bridges through sisterhood and to encourage women in Ministerial Leadership. The 
methodology used to measure the findings was a qualitative research design. A pre-test 
followed by four weeks of teaching on, encouragement, sisterhood, leadership and 
mentorship and a post-test was administered. The intervention and the results of the 
pretest and post-test supported the hypothesis. When bridges of sisterhood are built and 
women in Ministerial Leadership are encouraged, they can become more effective 


leaders. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The focus of this project is to provide a model that unites and encourages women 
in ministerial leadership. Ministerial refers to, relating to, or characteristic of a minister or 
the ministry.! Historically, women have served in leadership roles throughout the course 
of time and even now in our modern day. Throughout the course of time women have 
shared a unique bond called sisterhood. Sisterhood is defined as the close relationship 
among women based on shared experiences, concems, etc.” 

The researcher saw the need to engage in such a project after finding herself 
confronted with several issues in her own context as a woman in ministerial leadership 
that has experienced some of the same issues. The ministry encountered women, leaders 
and non-leaders, from other churches, ministries or non-affiliations seeking guidance, 
fellowship and mentorship. The ministry also encountered the problem of alienation; 
loneliness, the need for more effective Jeadership, training and unity amongst women and 
the need for building more effective women ministries. 

The project’s objective is to build bridges through sisterhood and encourage 
women in ministerial leadership. Another one of the project’s goal is to connect women 
together in a spiritual context that will help make them more effective leaders, followers 


and strengtheners of each other. 


| Merriam-Webster Dictionary accessed April 15, 2015, http:/Awww.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/ministerial. 


* Tbid. 


Chapter One reflects the researcher’s spiritual autobiography. It chronicles her life 
experiences and what led her to embark on this project. It also focuses on the ministry’s 
context which is Apostle Sandra L. Weston’s International Outreach Ministries’ “Praying 
Women Ministry.” It also reflects on the synergy of the project. It reviews the objective 
and hypothesis of the project as well. 

Chapter Two examines literature from early and current writers with supporting 
and opposing literary viewpoints on the theological foundation for this project; which is 
feminist theology. The readers will find conflicting viewpoints between feminist and 
womanist perspectives. 

Chapter Three gives the reader an in-depth view inside the biblical, historical and 
theological foundation of this project. It gives insight on their relevance to the project and 
how vital the scriptures and the spiritual aspect of the project intertwine. This chapter 
also m combination with chapter one and two serves as the basis for the next chapter 
which 1s chapter four. 

Chapter Four is where the methodology and the research design can be found for 
this project. The researcher chose to use qualitative data using a pre-test, four week 
teaching sessions on the following: encouragement, sisterhood, leadership and 
mentorship. A post-test was administered to support the hypothesis. Qualitative Data 
Research can be defined as, “a means for the exploring and understanding the meaning 
individuals or groups ascribe to a social or human problem. The process of research 
invoives emerging questions and procedures; collecting data in the participants’ setting; 


analyzing the data inductively, building from particulars to general themes; and making 


interpretations of the meaning of the data.’ The researcher describes step by step the 
research design and the data collection procedures involving the participants in the 
project. 

Chapter Five, the researcher discusses the field experience and takes the reader 
into the actual events that facilitate the data collection process. The researcher analyses 
the data collected from the participants and shares the roles of the researcher and the 
participants. The researcher also discusses the outcomes with the readers. The reader will 
visibly understand the findings from the research and how the model can be utilized by 
other churches and ministries. 

Chapter Six, reflection, summary and conclusion sums up the document contents 
as a whole. It serves as an overview of the project and looks at the strengths and 
weaknesses of the project through the researchers’ eyes. This chapter states the final 
conclusion of the project and any future recommendations that the researcher may have 
in regards to modification of the project. It is the final chapter in the project and the 


culmination of the research and the project. 


"John W. Creswell. Research Design Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches. 
3'¢ ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications), 232. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The Researcher 

Sandra Lucille Weston was born, September 16, 1958, in Jacksonville, Florida to 
Carl and the late Odell Weston. Sandra was the third eldest of seven children. Her 
siblings included four sisters and two brothers. Her father served in the United States 
Army and fought in the Korean War. As a small child Sandra’s mother Odell was a 
loving and devoted homemaker and as they got older she branched out into the 
workforce. 

There was always plenty of food to eat and lots and lots of hugs and kisses. 
Sandra’s mother was a very affectionate woman and expressed her love for her children 
in many ways. They never went to bed without eating a night snack, saying their prayers 
and getting a goodnight kiss from their mother, Later on in life when Sandra became a 
mother she kept the same family tradition with her own children and so did her brothers 
and sisters with their children. 

Sandra’s mother always kept them clean and their life was very bountiful. Her 
mother had a lot of help from her relatives with caring for the children. One major 
turning point in her life was when she found money under their linoleum floor. She did 


not know that her family was poor. Her mother shared with her that at one point in time 


they only had one pair of underwear and she washed them every day for them. She 
remembered when her mother did not have a coat but she always put the needs of her 
children above her own. Even from this experience Sandra did not realize that they were 
poor. 

Another tradition learned from her mother and passed down to her own children 
was to love and share. Her mother was a wise woman she also taught them good morals, 
standards and the golden rules from the Bible. She spent a lot of quality time with them. 
Even though her mother did not complete high school she made sure that her children’s 
education was a priority in their lives. She also attended and supported them in school 
activities. 

Sandra’s extended family was very influential in her life. Especially her 
grandmother Lucille who Sandra was given her middle name. She adored her 
grandmother who was one of her godmothers and she often spent the night at her house. 
Staying at her grandmother’s Lucille’s house was like a fairytale. 

Growing up in a segregated south Sandra experienced much racism. She and her 
siblings were not allowed to attend school with white children nor did they play with 
them. They did not live in their neighborhood and they mostly saw them on television or 
in the stores that their parents owned in their neighborhoods. 

Though Sandra endured racism, her parents did not allow her or her siblings to 
conform to it. They were taught to love and respect everyone regardless of their race or 
hatred toward them as black people. They were taught the golden rule given by God to 


love everybody. 


Living during the time of segregation was no big deal to Sandra because it was a 
way of life that she was born into and grew accustomed to. It was just the way it was and 
she her family accepted it and learned to live with it. There was nothing unusual about 
not attending school or playing with white children or not living in their neighborhoods. 
They were not a part of her world. Her interaction with white people was limited to those 
that worked in the stores or who came to their schools such as nurses or school board 
employees. 

Television had a major impact on them. It afforded them the opportunity to see 
and to be drawn into the world of the white race. It appeared to be a different world. As a 
child Sandra was use to seeing blacks portrayed as only maids, butlers, or foolish 
unlearned poor people on television programs. Most of the time white people were 
portrayed as wealthy or middle class families such as the television show “Hazel,” which 
was an exception because their maid was portrayed by a white woman and not a black 
woman. Their world in some cases seemed to be picture perfect while on the other hand, 
there were other television shows such as the “Hatfield’s and the McCoy’s”, “Ma and Pa 
Kettle” who were portrayed as poor whites or hillbillies. 

Her first encounter playing with white children took place while traveling on a 
train from Jacksonville, Florida to Newark, New Jersey; the encounter was short lived. 
While her and her siblings bounced back and forth changing seats and playing with the 
children. They had plenty of fun. The children seemed to be no different than they were. 
Sandra’s move to Newark was a very traumatic one. She was happy at first with uniting 
with her father. Her mother and father had separated some years earlier. Sandra’s mother, 


sisters and brothers all seemed happy at first as well. Since she had no real dealings as a 


small child with white people it was terrifying for her on her first day of school she was 
introduced to her new second grade teacher at Miller Street Elementary School. The 
teacher was a middle aged white lady. Sandra had never had a white teacher nor attended 
school with white children or children from other ethnic backgrounds. 

She was so terrified by the white teacher that she ran out of the classroom 
immediately and began to cry uncontrollably. Her mother and the teacher tried their best 
to console her but it did not work. Sandra eventually got used to the white teacher and the 
other children and she soon adjusted. She also made new friends and excelled in her 
school work. Even though she endured the experience, her life of happiness, safety and 
security soon changed. Her father was abusive and domestic violence occurred regularly 
in her home. 

Sandra’s family moved back to Jacksonville when she was in the third grade, by 
the time she reached ninth grade she had completely turned around her attitude and focus. 
It just seemed stupid to her to keep getting in trouble. So she did not get in trouble again 
in junior or senior high school. 

Sandra and her family attended Mt. Calvary Missionary Baptist Church; it was 
where her other family members attended church. One Sunday, her mother got up to join 
the church and Sandra followed her. On that day she joined the church as well. She was 
the only one of the six children to join. Pastor S.D. Davis told her to go home and pray 
for the Holy Ghost. 

She was terrified because the only kind of ghost that she knew of was a cartoon 
character named Casper the Friendly Ghost that she watched on television. It was at Mt. 


Calvary where she and her mother were introduced to their missionary foundations. They 


both becam¢ very active in the church and visited the sick in their homes and in the 
hospitals along with the deacons and other church members. Serving God was very 
rewarding to Sandra as a child and she loved it so much. She sang in the choir, served on 
the usher board, attended district meetings, church teas, church outings and paid church 
dues as well. 

After completing high school, she attended a United Methodist College located in 
Daytona Beach, Florida. That college was Bethune-Cookman College. She was inspired 
by God to attend Bethune while driving home one day and listening to a radio broadcast. 
It was during Black History Month and the program was spotlighting Dr. Mary McLeod 
Bethune. Sandra had never heard such a story. The program talked about Dr. Mary 
McLeod Bethune who founded Bethune-Cookman College. She started the college with 
five girl students and a dollar and fifty cents. Sandra was forever inspired by the amazing 
story of Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune. After hearing the broadcast she knew immediately 
that Bethune-Cookman was the college for her. She also knew that if Dr. Bethune could 
accomplish so much with so little, the sky was not the limit for her and she too could 
accomplish and obtain her dreams as well. It was also at Bethune-Cookman that she and 
her friends experienced a spiritual awakening that later led her to truly come to know 
what it meant to be a Christian. 

In 1984 she was ordained a Minister at New Testament Holiness Church. As a 
minister and a human being she had many challenges that have taken her many places 
both spiritually and naturally in life. Her Christian experience, walk with God, call to 


servitude and becoming a wife and mother are highlights of her life. 


Today, Sandra is divorced and the proud mother of four children and sixteen 
grandchildren. Being a single parent is perhaps one of the biggest challenges that she has 
ever faced. She loved being a parent. She gives all the glory to God who helped her to 
make it. Today four children are all grown and live on their own. They are truly blessed 
and all very successful by the grace of God. 

She also conducted ground breaking research while writing her thesis on Factors 
that Affect Student Retention tn the Masters in Transformative Leadership. It was the 
first research project conducted on the Masters in Transformative Leadership Master’s 
Program at Bethune-Cookman University. It left the untversity with valuable information 
and data concerning student retention and even prompted the university, faculty and staff 
members to make some well needed changes to the program. 

It is her belief that transformative leaders must first learn to be followers before 
they become leaders. She sees Jesus Christ as a transformative leader who changed the 
world and the lives of countless people by the Gospel that he preached. He did not just 
preach it he lived it and led by example. 

She graduated from Bethune-Cookman University in 201! with her Masters 
degree in Transformative Leadership and she revisited her many visions that God had 
given her over thirty years ago when she was called into ministry. She also affirmed her 
anointed and appointed Apostleship. 

After fifty some years of servitude to God, church, others, and community 
Sandra’s work is yet undone and going strong. Serving God and others is her passion. For 


the past nine years she has been blessed to serve as the overseer of Apostle Sandra L. 
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Weston International Outreach Ministries and pastor of This Little Light of Mine House 
of Prayer, in Jacksonville, Florida. 

Sandra counts all experiences as learning experiences whether they are positive or 
negative. She has had many struggles in life and in ministry; one of the biggest 
challenges she is faced with is that of being a woman in leadership and ministry. She has 
been faced with a lot of rejection and criticism as a woman in ministerial leadership. She 
has learned to face these challenges face on and to be the best leader that she can be for 
God called women to ministers of the gospel also. 

She also plans to network with other women in ministerial leadership in order to 
establish a pivotal point where they can also come together and serve as a support group 
for each other in their ministering of the Gospel. Her goal is to help them better 
understand their roles as leaders, duties and obligations to God, themselves, their 


families, communities and those that they serve even as Christ served. 


The Context 

Apostle Sandra L. Weston International Outreach Ministries was established in 
2005 and is currently located in Jacksonville, Florida. For the past nine years Apostle 
Sandra L Weston has served as the overseer and pastor of this ministry, which is an 
overseeing shield of several outreach ministries. 

One of the ministries overseen by Apostle Sandra L. Weston International 
Outreach Ministries is This Little Light of Mine House of Prayer; the vision for the 
church was given to its overseer and pastor by God in 1985. The vision was written down 


and manifested in God’s own time. The church’s early years had a very slow start. It 


Il 


began with a few disciples that would come and go. By 2010 the church began to lift off 
but faced many challenges such as not having a facility to hold services. The church’s 
foundational years were very challenging. 

The church became a travelling church and held service wherever they could. 
Church meetings were incorporated with community outreach services as well. They took 
the gospel to nursing homes, hospitals, community and even over the telephone Imes. 
Bible study was hosted on the phone and in nursing homes for those that could not come 
out to services or attend church at all. 

Finally, in 2011 they began holding community outreach and church fellowship 
meetings in community rooms and a local auditorium. The ministries overseer and pastor 
revisited the vision for the church and ministry. This resulted in the reconstruction of all 
of the ministries. In March 2012, they were blessed by another church that allowed them 
to hold their services inside of their church. The two churches shared the same sanctuary 
but held services on different dates and times. The congregation is small, but growing and 
is making an impact in their city and communities. 

Also, leadership training is a vital component of the church. Currently the 
planning of a yearly leadership conference for pastors, ministers and those in ministerial 
leadership is taking place. The goal is to equip them with vital knowledge and skills 
required for those in leadership roles. 

The church also engages in community walks and outreaches, such as clothing 
and back to school supply giveaways. The church is also preparing to host food 
giveaways, health, education and job seeking fairs. It also hosts a monthly Fellowship 


Day for family, friends, the community and other churches to attend. 
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The ministry and church is far from traditional, because most of the people who 
fellowships with them are from other churches. This has been a trend for several years. 
People from other churches tend to be drawn to the church and outreach mimistrtes. They 
are welcomed but are not pulled from their own churches. 

Another ministry overseen by Apostle Sandra L. Weston International Outreach 
Ministries is the Praying Women Ministry, which will facilitate this project. It is a 
women’s prayer and community outreach group that facilitates women ministry, 
sisterhood, and mentorship. The group utilizes prayer, faith, biblical teaching and 
community resources to help empower women. This ministry hosts bi-monthly prayer 
and fellowship meetings, and an Annual Praying Women Conference and Prayer Revival. 
The ministry held their First Annual Praying Women Conference and Prayer Revival, 
April 2012. 

The goals of the Praying Women Ministry are to reach, teach, save souls and 
empower women and others through the gospel of Jesus Christ. They also utilize 
education, community and business resources. It is also involved in community outreach 
and servitude as are all ministries under this shield. 

The group currently consists of seven women in which some are from other 
churches. The ministry is open to women from other denominations. Usually the group 
consists of seven women but is not limited by numbers. Some are pastors, prophetesses’, 
evangelists, ministers and lay members. 

The prayer group also serves as hosts for community outreach meetings in nursing 


homes and the community. They also plan to travel and expand the ministry. Their vision 
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is to establish Praying Women Ministries throughout the United States and overseas. 
Currently, the group is preparing to establish its first sister group in Homerville, Georgia. 

Additionally, another outreach of Apostle Sandra L. Weston International 
Outreach Ministries is The Voice of Deliverance Radio Broadcast Ministry. The radio 
broadcast reaches an estimated one million people. It is broadcast over a local 
Jacksonville Christian Radio Station. 

Another outreach of Apostle Sandra L. Weston International Outreach Ministries 
is, Zhe Voice of Deliverance Newsletter. It is a published and distributed quarterly four 
times a year throughout the United States by the ministry. Currently, the newsletter has a 
mailing list that consists of approximately two hundred individuals, churches, ministries 
and adult and youth jail and prison inmates. 

Apostle Sandra L. Weston International Outreach Ministries also oversees Foot 
Patrol Community Outreach Ministry. The ministry is a community outreach effort where 
ministry disciples and others join forces to walk the streets of their communities. They 
minister to the lost, homeless, poor, needy, destitute and all others. They also reach out to 
community members and leaders in an effort to build stronger families, communities, 
churches and business. 

Other outreach ministries include Lakeside Nursing and Rehabilitation Center 
Community Outreach Services. These outreaches conduct monthly community outreach 
services and frequent visits to those in nursing homes, hospitals, as well as to the sick and 
shut-in. They conduct bible study with all who ask, including telephone and in-home 


bible study sessions; they also pray for those who are not able to come to the services. 
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Recently, the ministry expanded its prison outreach and re-established it as Full 
Force Prison & Youth Offenders Outreach Ministry. In 2011 Apostle Weston was given 
the vision from God to expand the prison and youth offender’s ministries as well as other 
ministry outreaches. The ministry moved forward full force and began holding Full Force 


Outreach meetings in the community. 


The Synergy 

The year 1958 was a very good year. It was also the year of Sandra Lucille 
Weston’s birth, September 16, 1958, in Jacksonville, Florida, Sandra was to Carl and 
Odell Weston. She is the third eldest of seven children. Her siblings included four sisters 
and two brothers and her father served in the United States Army and fought in the 
Korean War. Her mother spent most of her time as a homemaker. 

She grew up in a segregated south and experienced much racism. She and her 
siblings were not allowed to attend school with white children nor did they play with 
them either. They did not live in her neighborhood and they mostly saw them on 
television or tn the stores that were owned by the parents of the white children in their 
community. 

Sandra was introduced to Christianity at an early age around six years old. Her 
first church membership was at Mt. Olive Primitive Baptist Church; there she had her 
first baptism and fell in love with Jesus Christ. He was then and still is the love of her life 
today. It was there that she remembered first being introduced to Jesus Christ the Son of 


God. She did not know who he was at first and did not understand his love for her but she 
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loved him back. She did not even know whether or not God was real but she believed in 
God with all of her whole heart. 

After a short time, Sandra and her family started to attend another church, Mt. 
Calvary Missionary Baptist Church. After joining the church and being told by her pastor 
to go home and pray for the Holy Ghost; from that point on dreams and visions never 
stopped. Her life was totally changed and she truly believed that she received the Holy 
Ghost during that encounter with God as a small child; she will never forget that 
experience. 

It was at Mt. Calvary where she and her mother were introduced to their 
missionary foundations and they both became very active in the church and visited the 
sick in their homes and in various hospitals along with their deacons and other church 
members. Serving God was very rewarding to Sandra as a child and she loved it so much. 
She sang in the choir, served on the usher board, attended district meetings, church teas, 
church outings and paid church dues as well. She also participated in church plays and 
recited speeches. Serving the Lord was alright with Sandra! 

After completing high school, she attended a United Methodist College which 
was located in Daytona Beach, Florida. That college was Bethune-Cookman College. She 
was tnspired by God to attend Bethune while driving home one day and listening to the 
radio broadcast. It was during Black History Month and the program was spotlighting Dr. 
Mary McLeod Bethune. Sandra had never heard such a story. 

It was at a college sponsored prayer meeting that Sandra and her friends 
witnessed the power God moving on other students; they began to testify, cry, worship 


and praise God. They also experienced a spiritual awakening. Sandra believed that she 
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was a Christian, but she wanted whatever they had. It seemed to bring them so much Joy. 
She remembered crying out in her dorm room and asking God to save her. She was godly 
sorry for all of her sins. 

In 1984 she was ordained a minister at New Testament Holiness Church. Asa 
minister and a human being she had many challenges that have taken her mariy places 
both spiritually and naturally in life. Her Christian experience, walk with God, call to 
servitude and becommg a mother and wife are also highlights of her life. 

Sandra was led by God to return to what became Bethune-Cookman University in 
2010 to obtain her Master of Science degree, in Transformative Leadership. This has 
forever changed her life. Sandra belteves that she is a better person and leader because of 
it. This was a breaking point in her itfe and ministry. She believed that her experiences 
there helped to launch her into fulfilling her destiny. Sandra is currently attending United 
Theological Seminary where she is pursuing her doctorate of ministry degree. 

Apostle Sandra L. Weston International Outreach Ministries was established in 
2005 and is currently located in Jacksonville, Florida. One of the ministries overseen by 
Apostle Sandra L. Weston Internationa! Outreach Ministries is This Little Light of Mine 
House of Prayer; the vision for the church was given to its overseer and pastor by God in 
1985. The vision was written down and manifested in God’s own time. 

Another ministry overseen by Apostle Sandra L. Weston International Outreach 
Ministries is the Praying Women Ministry, a women’s intercessory prayer, fellowship 
and support group, which will facilitate this project. This ministry hosts bi-monthly 


prayer and fellowship meetings, and an Annual Praying Women Conference and Prayer 
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Revival. The ministry held their First Annual Praying Women Conference and Prayer 


Revival, April 2012. 


The Problem 

Through the years the ministry has encountered women, both leaders and non- 
leaders, from other churches, ministries, affiliates or non-affiliations seeking guidance, 
fellowship and mentorship. The ministry has also encountered the problem of alienation; 
loneliness, the need for more effective leadership, training and unity amongst women and 
the need for building more effective women ministries. The ministry also encountered 
hurt, broken, disc-encouraged women that have nowhere or no one else to turn too. 

These women are in search of healing, help, strength, support. They are certainly 
in need of something that they cannot seem to obtain without the help of someone else. 
They also need solutions to effectively solve the problems that encounter. It is as if they 
have gotten to the bridge but they do not have the strength to cross it or there is no one to 
meet them on the other side or walk alongside them. The problem that these women are 
facing has become a common problem among women in ministerial leadership and 


women in a spiritual context in general and even in the world. 


CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


Throughout history women have shared a bond with each other. Jn Linda 
Lesniewski’s book, Connecting Women: A Relational Guide for Leaders in Women’s 
Ministry, she makes a compelling and heartfelt analogy. According to Lesniewski, “The 
journey of reaching women with God’s love draws us together in an amazing adventure. 
We join with women who have sought one another’s company from the earliest days as 
they worshiped and learned together.”’ 

She refers to the journey in the first section of the book that will enable her to 
help women. “Clarify God’s call on your life as you sense the Holy Spirit moving you 
further along in your journey of faith.”? She recognizes that all women are not on the 
same level or stage of the journey. She states that, “Some women are just beginning this 
journey, while others are seasoned veterans.”*> She concludes by stating that, “Wherever 
we are in the journey, we stand together in a sisterhood of believers that stretches back in 


time and forward into the future.”* Lesniewski points out that, “All through God’s Word, 
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we see women seeking out other women for friendships and for spiritual nurturing.” She 
also explores sisterhood through women of the bible such as Ruth and Naomi. Ruth, 
Naomi’s daughter in law requested to stay with her after her husband died.® She points 
out the relationship between Mary the mother of Jesus and her cousin Elizabeth. Also 
relationships such as those of Dorcas, who cared for her friends that were widows and 
Lydia who met with her female friends on a regular basis at the river in order to worship 
God. She referred to, “Joanna, Mary Magdalene, Suzanna, Mary the wife of Clopas, and 
Salome, along with Mary the mother of Jesus, who travelled with each other and 
ministered to the needs of Jesus and his disciples. They also bonded together throughout 
Jesus’ crucifixion.’ 

The theological foundation for this project is based on feminist theology. 
Therefore the focus of this literature review will focus on feminist theology in contrast to 
womanist theology. There are various types of feminist theology and it is important to 
define some of them. One form of feminism is Christian feminism, which is defined by 
Elwell’s Dictionary of Theology as 

A diverse movement of women and men who advocate gender equality in society. 

A patriarchal system in which men exercise either absolute or final authority over 


women is rejected. Christian feminism comprises of varying shades of 
egalitarians, ‘reformists,’ and ‘radicals.”* 


*Lesniewski, 13. 
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“Evangelical equalitarian feminist hold a high view of Scriptures and focus on 
equality and mutuality of men and women. The organization Christians for Biblical 
Equality represents equalitarian.”’ Evangelical and egalitarians and many reformists are 
often called ‘biblical feminists.” !° But radical Christian feminists may also identify 
themselves as reformists. Secular feminism roots were founded in the Enlightenment and 
in revivalism and evangelicalism during the 1830-1900's. Theologians A. J. Gordon and 
Charles Finney supported women working on behalf of the church and society as a 
biblically justifiable.” "’ 

Feminism is described in regards to feminist theology by Ann Loades as, “A 
movement that seeks social justice and political change for women.” ? It can also be 
looked upon as, “A doctrine of social and political rights, an advocate organization 


seeking justice for women, a theory designed to create an awareness for the necessity of 


long-term social change.”!” 


Ann Loades is an Honorary Professorial Fellow at St Chad’s College, and 
Professor Emerita of Divinity, University of Durham, UK. She is also an 
Honorary Professor in the University of St Andres. She was the first woman to be 
given a personal Chair in Durham (in 1995) and in 2001 was honored with a CBE 
for services to Theology. She had significant involvement with the Arts and 
Humanities Research Board/Council 1999-2003 and was President of the Society 
for the Study of Theology for two years (2005-6)."* 
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According to Loades, there are three types of feminism. The first type is “liberal 
feminism”, which concerns itself with the equality of women and men as well; the second 
type is called, “marxist feminism.” which is concerned with economic autonomy, and the 
third is known as “romantic feminism,” which concerns itself with promoting emotional 
and natural aspects instead of technical aspects. Those radical women who reject the male 
world and those who want to partner within it would be considered a part of romantic 
feminism.’° 

Another form of feminist is called ‘liberation feminist.” Their main interest is the 
liberation of women and humanity in general. This type of feminism is similar to Loades 
feminism. There are two viewpoints that arise from this form of feminism. The first one 
“defines its position based on scripture and the other uses scripture as one of the sources 
available for doing theology.”!® 

According to Joy Ann McDougall, in her article, “Women’s Work: Feminist 
Theology for a New Generation”, she shares light on a new perspective on Feminist 
theology. Rebecca Chopp described ten years ago, how feminist practices and women 
voices were transforming theological education and the church. She said that, “Women 


were doing saving work.”!’ In referring to doing saving work it meant more than just 


redressing gender or adding women’s stories to the church’s story. It specifically 
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addressed the unique practices that women were on that offered them renewed reading on 
Christianity." 


Ata time in which the diversity of feminist theology defies tidy definitions and 
agreed—upon agendas, ‘doing saving work’ suggests what’s afoot in feminist 
theology today—namely, bold interpretations of Christianity that seek to renew 
the life of the church and its witness to the world. The saving work of 
contemporary feminists includes three features in particular.”” 


For one, feminist theologians are drawing on women’s everyday lives and 
especially the dynamics of God’s grace working in and through them as sources 
for theological reflection. Appeals to women’s experiences are hardly new to 
feminist theology. But unlike earlier appeals to women’s experience were a 
wakeup call about women’s marginalization, today feminist theologians turn to 
women’s narratives as a source of embodied knowledge. Women’s stories serve 
not only as the testing ground for new theological proposals, but also as material 
for building new theological traditions that revitalize the entire community of 
faith.”° 


Secondly, an increasing number of women feminist theologians are directing their 
energies toward the church’s centra] doctrines and practices-justification by faith, 
the incarnation, baptism, and the Eucharist. They are cutting new paths through 
these well-worn landscapes, exposing the negative-effects of tradition and also its 
life-giving possibilities. Like Jacob wrestling with the angel, many feminist 
theologians are ‘taking back’ their traditions, refusing to let go until they wrestle a 
feminist blessing from them.*! 


Thirdly, many women theologians are using insights and practices from feminist 
theology in order to address broader and ethical questions confronting the church, 
such as globalization, care of the earth, and the shifting patterns of work and 
family. These feminists projects aim at something more than creating a 
woman’s—only discourse. They signal a mainstreaming of feminist discourse so 
that it might transform the practices of Christian communities and contribute to 
the flourishing of all God’s creation.” 
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Elisabeth Schiissler Florenza is the author of the book, Bread Not Stone the 
Challenge of Feminist Biblical Interpretation. Florenza, a feminist theologian and 
Catholic, elaborates on her articulation of her personal perspective on feminism, which 
stemmed from that experience, she also feels a sense of gratitude to, ‘historical-critical 
scholarship, critical theory, and political as well as liberation theology. She clearly states 
that, "feminism is not just a theoretical worldview or perspective but a women’s 
liberation movement for social and ecclesiastical change.””° 

Florenza explores patriarchy which she refers to as not just referring to women, 
“as the other, but also subjugated peoples and races as the ‘other’ to be dominated. It 
refers to women specifically as the ‘other’ and ‘subordinates’ to men. Feminist theology 
concerns itself with the, ‘oppression of women in patriarchal homes which were 
sustained by slave labor.””** 

The Interpretive Model of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, is examined by Elisabeth 
Schiissler Florenzo, in the author’s book Bread Not Stone. Florenzo makes strong 
arguments about her perspectives on feminist theology in contrast to liberation theology. 
She points out that 

While liberation theologist affirm the Bible as a weapon in the struggle for 

liberation and claim that the God of the Bible is a God of the oppressed, feminist 

writers since the inauguration of the women’s movement in the last century have 


maintained, to the contrary, that the Bible and Christian theology are inherently 
sexist and thereby destructive of women’s consciousness.” 
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Florenzo alludes to the question that she thinks that feminist theologians have to 
ask is a ‘foundational theological problem’, that is, “Is being a woman and being a 
Christian a primary contradiction that must be resolved in favor of one to the exclusion of 
the other?’””° 

She further elaborates by saying, “Or can both be kept in creative tension so that 
my being a Christian supports my struggle for liberation as a woman, and my being a 
feminist enhances and deepens my commitment to live as a Christian?”*’ 

According to Florenzo the controversy regarding the Women’s Bible, “may serve 
as a case study for the political interpretation as well as for the radical critical impact of 
feminist theology an interpretive task.”** The Women’s Bible is first known to surface in 
two volumes in 1895 and 1898. In the outline to the Women’s Bible, Cady Stanton, used 
two important points from a feminist theological hermeneutics; “1). The bible is not a 
‘neutral’ book; it is a political weapon against women’s struggle for liberation, and 2). 
This is so because the Bible bears the imprint of men who never saw or talked with 
God.””” 

According to Florenzo, Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s conceptualization of biblical 
interpretation was that of “a political act.” Florenzo demonstrates how strong Cady 


Stanton’s own heartfelt convictions were so negatively characterized by demonstrating 
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her own actions regarding Christian Religion and women affairs. She refused to attend a 
prayer meeting of suffragists that was opened by the singing of the hymn “Guide Us, O 
Thou Great Jehovah” by Isabella Beecher Hooker. Cady Stanton’s explanation for not 
attending was that, “Jehovah had never taken any active part in the suffrage 
movement.”*” 

This experience led her to believe that Yahweh was not supportive of those that 
were oppressed, she came to see the Bible in a new sense, and that it could be used for 
“sreat political influence.” Cady Stanton then decide to write a revised version of the 
bible, “that would collect and interpret (with the help of “higher criticism”) all statements 
referring to women in the Bible.” ?! She admitted that she was not able to get much help 
from scholarly women because, “they were afraid that their high reputation and scholarly 
attainments might be compromised by taking part in an enterprise that for a time may 
prove very unpopular. Hence we may not be able to get help from that class.” 

The Women’s Bible project was deemed to be very unpopular and had politica! 
ramifications. Some suffragists disagreed with its validity and argued that it was not 
necessary or of political value, it was also rejected by National Woman’s Suffrage 


Association.*? 
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Jacquelyn Grant is a faculty member of the Interdenominational Center in Atlanta, 
Georgia and the author of the acclaimed book White Women’s Christ and Black Women’s 


Jesus asserts that 


the civil rights movement gave way to a more radical women’s liberation 
movement. Even though these two movements were juxtaposed at two separate 
times in history, the problem with ail the feminist theologies, writes Grant, is that 
they are white and racist, not black, women’s experience. The black woman’s 
experience is different.** 


Therefore black feminism was born out of the experiences of the black woman’s 


own, “struggles with tridimensional prejudicial experiences of race, class, and sex.’?> 


Patricia Hill Collins, elaborates by saying that, “black feminist thought embodies special 


knowledge, created by African American women as the theoretical interpretation of their 


own reality.”7° 


In Grant’s book, she made a compelling viewpoint that helped give her a basis for 


writing her book, Grant stated 


feminist theology is a recent discipline tn theology which is an articulation of the 
significance of the gospel as read in the context of women’s experience. It is an 
attempt to take seriously women’s experience as the primary source and context 
for understanding the nature of God and God’s word to humanity. In considering 
the nature of God, feminist theologians have uncovered a direct relationship 
between exclusive male imagery of God and the structural oppression of women. 
For this reason, Christology is especially problematic for feminists. Because Jesus 
was undebatatably male and because the Christian church claims him as the 
unique God bearer, feminist Christology has as the critical task the explaining of 
the significance of the male God bearer for women and the constructive task of 
creating adequate Christological models for women today.*’ 
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Grant asserts that Christology is a problem for feminists, and poses a vital 
question as to, “what does Christology have to do with the status of women in this 
context?” 

Grant boils it all down to orthodox theology which can also be referred to as 
“natriarchy.”?’ Patriarchy is representative of male dominance over women. It can be 
realistically looked upon as from a male’s point of view that women are secondary to 
men. According to Shelia Collins, “The term connotes the whole complex of sentiments, 
the patterns, of cognition and behavior, and the assumption about human nature of the 
cosmos that have grown out of a culture in which men have dominated women.””” 

According to Grant the theology that Letty Russell proposes is the right kind of 
theology because 

Russell, along with other liberation feminists takes both the Bible and tradition 

seriously, Russell seems to be preoccupied with the Bible; 2). Her treatment of 


tradition, although not extensive, provides a way to deal with old concepts, 
opening up the possibility for the participation of women in reformed structures. 


Al 
Russell’s book, Human Liberation captivates her main focus of how she does 

theology. The pivotal point of her feminist theology is liberating women. Its components 

engages its advocates in refection and action that will direct them towards changes of 


sexual equality in economic, social and political arenas in a Christian context. Russell 


believes that feminist theology stems from oppressive experiences, It must be approached 
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in a different way than traditional philosophy and theology.** Womanist theology is a 
term that was coined by Alice Walker in her book, Jn Search Of Our Mother’s Gardens.” 
Walker refers to the craft of gardening and quilting to describe how creative the black 
women that lived in the south really were. She elaborates on the book that represents her 
own individual conceptualization of what beauty is.“ 

Walker gives a definition of womanist that is derivative from the term womanish, 
which comes from an old black saying, ‘You acting womanish.’ She goes back in history 
and incorporates to include those women who were considered foremothers that helped to 
lead those that were enslaved free. Walker examines the communal and historical aspects 
of the lives of black women. She states that “a womanist is committed to the survival and 
wholeness of entire people, male and female.” 

Stephanie Y. Mitchum, author of Introducing Womanist Theology, concurs that 
the area of womanist theology is primarily new. It is similar to other theologies such as 
feminism, black theology, and liberation theologies. She does however specify that it is 
also unique. Mitchum makes it clear that womanist theology “is both deconstructive and 


constructive and constructive and may employ a variety of disciplinary tools.’ Mitchum 


elaborates by breaking it down plainly by stating that 
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womanist theology is the systematic, faith-based exploration of the many facets of 

African American women’s religiosity. Womanist theoJogy is based on the 

complex realties of black women lives. Womanist scholars have recognize and 

name the imagination and initiative that African American women have utilized 
in developing sophisticated religious responses to their lives.*? 

In part one of her book, Mitchum poses some very powerful questions such as; 
what does it mean to be a black woman in the United States? What does it mean to be an 
African American woman and claim faith in a saving God? What theological reflection 
somehow changes in light of these meanings? How can theology interact with and enrich 
black women’s lives? Mitchum believes these questions are the pivotal points in 
developing womanist theology.”* 

Mitchum reexamines a time in history during the 1960s and 1970s where in the 
United States where there was much turmoil. She refers to, “the fabric as what was 
presumed to about American Society was rent to disclose other social realities.””” For 
instance, people that were colonized such as, Browns, yellow, reds, and blacks, began to 
publicly question political power social relations, and underlying meanings. 

After the 1954, Brown v. Board of Education decision by the Supreme Court 
outlawed legal segregation a shift began to take place through several movements. 

The Civil Rights, Black Power, feminist, and various white ethnic movements, 

socjoeconomic shifts have been rapid and aided by the advancement in 

technology.” The shifting brought about new voices in the area of theology. These 
new voices brought about “new realities pointed towards new understandings of 


the Divine.” The birth of Womanist theology came as a result of these “historical 
and theological shifts.” 
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Mitchum points out that there had been developments theology from the stand 
point of white woman and black men; but neither group could be a voice for black 
women. There were several theological, social and political movements that opened the 
doors to allow the voices of black women to be heard among the theological voices that 
were already being heard.°’ 

Mitchum refers to Cheryl Townsend Gilkes, who’s 1980s sociological studies 
were of major importance. Gilkes brought new light to the many “layers of new 
meaning” in the black church among the black women. The new meaning had been 
hidden in black theologies that were developed by men.” 

Since issues of social change were framed in religious terms, and religious 

perspectives focused on social change, black women participated in religious 

discourse even in settings where their right to preach was not affirmed. 

Subordination and subservience were evident problems, but not silence, isolation, 

and exclusion. Not only did black church women fashion important and necessary 

roles for themselves, they also had a powerful effect on religious discourse.°° 

Hagar’s Daughters, Womanist Ways of Being In The World, author Diana Hayes 
shares much light into world of womanist theology. The Makdeleva Lecture series by 
Hayes commemorates and honors the memory of the opening of the Center for 
Spirituality of Saint Mary’s college, Notre Dame, Indiana, first program in theology of 
the first woman inaugurated Sister Madelia, CSC. Hayes reaches back into time and 
proclaims that black women have a history just as all women does. She goes on to 


confess that even she has a history and that she is a black woman. Hayes is not shy nor 


does she hold back when she elaborates on her own personal struggles trying to find her 
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own self and eventually find a voice of her own as a black, catholic woman. She explains 


her context as that 

as being a Black, a catholic female theologian and my sisters, other Black women 

of the diaspora, of different faiths, coming from different academic and 

professional backgrounds, but connected by what we share—the challenge of 
being Black and female in the United States, both today and throughout our 
history in this land.” 

Hayes refers to Patricia Hill Collins who encourages, “us to explicitly ground our, 
that is Black women’s analysis in multiple voices in order to highlight the diversity, 
richness, and power of Black women’s ideas as part of a long-standing African-American 
women’s intellectual community.”*> According to Hill, “This approach counteracts the 
tendency of mainstream scholarship to canonize a few Black women as spokespersons for 
the group and then refuse to listen to any but those select few.”°° 

Collins refers to Black women as, ‘outsiders within’, because they were known 
for their reputations as housekeepers and nannies for the ‘dominant groups’ children. 
This gave them inside access to their lives. It also allowed them to see how the white men 
suppressed their white women. It also disallowed black women from forming any type of 
sisterhood with white women.”/ 


Hayes refers to her own self as one of those “outsiders within’, that Collins views 


Black women as. She states, “In the world of academia, I, and my Black sisters, have 
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‘been marginalized, yet, at the same time, strangely empowered, given authority we have 
not struggled to speak to all Black women and, indeed, all Blacks.”°* 

Hayes also refers to America’s, first black woman political writer, Maria W. 
Stewart, who asked the question, “How long shail the fair daughters of Africa be 
compelled to bury their minds and talents beneath a load of iron pots and kettles”? 
According to Hayes, Womanists scholars of today are proving that the minds, gifts and 
talents of Black women were not all about “pots and kettles,” but they were persistently 
seeking to make their voices be heard in a society that did not recognize nor accept their 
uniqueness and creativeness. Hayes refers to a powerful statement made by Renita 
Weems 

At sometimes in our lives, whether we are black or white, we are a]l Hagar’s 

daughters. When our backs are up against a wall, when we feel abandoned, 

abused, betrayed, and banished, when, we find ourselves in need of another 
woman’s help, we like Hagar, are in need of a woman who will ‘sister’ us, not 
exploit us.°” 

Hayes reminds us that throughout the history of women, both black and white in 
this country, our relationships “has too often been one of exploitation and the inability to 
recognize our shared commonalities and rejoice in our differences rather than our shared 
‘sisterhood’. Even though their stories may be different from that of Ruth and Naomi, 


they still shared a common bond, and much conflict. Bringing women together and 


building bridges and repairing the breaches is the focus of this research. Bringing women 
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together and not dividing them and helping them to find their common ground as well as 
and much needed hope and healing through one another. 

Renowned author and scholar, Delores S. Williams author of, Sisters in the 
Wilderness: the Challenges of Womanist-God-Talk, writes, “A little more than ten years 
old, womanist theology emerged from what many saw as characteristics of black 
women’s experiences of relations, loss, gain, faith, hope, celebration, and, defiance.””®! 

Williams gives a definition of womanist theology as, “a theology of the Spirit 
informed by Black women’s history, culture, and religious experience.”*” She lists 
survival as the theme which is to be found in the writings of all womanist scholars, but it 
is the main focus of her theology. William’s accredits the 1980s as the ending of a long 
struggle for race, legal, gender equality not only in society but also in the church. It 
meant a rising of a new era for women and African Americans to finally benefit from the 
labors of their hard work and struggles! It was an opportunity for them to plunge forward 
in many arenas, financially, socially, politically, and to receive full equality which would 
bring about new challenges.°’ 

According to Williams, “its aim is discourse and work with black women in 
churches. It also brings black women’s experience into discourse of all Christian 


theology, from which it has been previously excluded.”°* Williams further elaborates on 


Womanist theology by outlining what it attempts to accomplish. 
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It helps black women see, affirm and have confidence in the importance of their 
experience and faith for determining the character of the Christian religion in the African- 
American community. And it challenges all oppressive forces impeding black women’s 
struggle for survival and for the development of a positive quality life conductive to 
women’s and the family’s freedom and well-being. Opposes all oppression based on race, 
sex, class, sexual preference, physical disability and caste. 

Williams points out similarities between black male liberation theology, womanist 
theology and feminist theology. Womanist theology and black male theology are similar 
because they both “assumes the necessity of responsible freedom for all human beings,” 
but differ due to the fact that womanist theology focuses on the on the “faith, survival and 
freedom-struggle of African-American women.” 

On the hand, Womanist theology concerns itself with the oppression of black 
women by black men, it also concerns itself with racism by whites towards all blacks, 
males and females. Womanist theology, like white feminist theology also, “affirms the 
full humanity of women.” In contrast, womanist theology does in fact censor, the 
participation of white feminist in white supremacy that even in modern days yet victimize 
black females. 

Bringing women together regardless of their race is crucial to this research. The 
one thing that we all have in common is that we are all women. Womanist theologist has 
crossed many boundaries and is not limited to just black female theology and connected 


to black male liberation theology and feminist theology but has crossed boundaries that 





‘Williams, xiv. 


reach out to Asian women’s theology, Mujustrista, Jewish, and many differing 


theological voices such as those that are not feminist or womanist. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Biblical Foundation 

Throughout the Bible, there are exemplifying stories of women bonding together 
and helping each other overcome barriers and circumstances in their lives. The women 
served to encourage one another, and some formed lifelong relationships and 
commitments to each other. One such story is that of Ruth and her mother-in-law, Naomi. 

These two women learned to lean and depend on each other, and to encourage 
each other, as well. They learned to survive together, and drew strength from each other 
in time of turmoil, grief, hurt, pain and transition. Through their shared experiences, they 
also learned how to live, love overcome, rejoice and triumph in the midst of adversity. 

The biblical story of Mary, the mother of Jesus, and her cousin Elizabeth, the 
mother of John the Baptist, also exemplifies a bond of sisterhood, and details great love, 
comradeship, and courage between two women who were brought together in a time of 
great crisis. They found great strength and hope, and their relationship was put together 
by the hand of God, just as was the relationship of Ruth and Naomi. 

Modern day women are faced with the same challenges that Ruth and Naomi were faced 
with in the Old Testament days; they find themselves in similar predicaments, and they 
must fend for themselves. Ruth and Naom1’s relationship exemplifies that of true 
sisterhood, depicting love, loyalty, devotion, trust, and survival and even establishes for 


the reader an understanding of community between the two women. 
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The title of this research is “Building Bridges Through Sisterhood: A Model For 
Encouraging Women In Ministerial Leadership”. It is a project that is based on the 
concept of sisterhood as it relates to the relationship between women in ministerial 
leadership. The project focuses on encouraging those women who lead, and it looks at 
their relationship with the women that they lead. The mode! provides support for 
encouraging women who lead to not only lead those that follow them, but to form strong 
Christian bonds that facilitate the love of God through sisterhood and positive change, 
action and deeds, and developing transformative-leadership. A Godly transformation 


must take place not only in the life of the leader, but the follower as well. 


Old Testament Foundation 
But Ruth said, “Do not press me to leave you or turn back from following you! 
Where you go, I will go, where you lodge, I will lodge; your people shall be my 
people, and your God my God. Where you die, I will die—there will I be buried. 
May the Lord do thus and so to me, and more as well, if even death ought but 
parts me from you! Ruth 1:16-17 
“The book of Ruth is a woman’s story about a woman’s life. Written thousands of 
years ago—anywhere from 500 to 100 B.C. E., depending on which linguistic clues we 
choose to follow—it is, nevertheless, a perennial.”! The German poet, Goethe, refers to 
the book of Ruth as, “The loveliest little idyll that tradition has transmitted to us.” 


Walter Brueggemann, tn describing the Book of Ruth states that he believes that 


God works in and through the lives of women to fill His mission. 


‘Joan D. Chittister and John August Swanson, The Story of Ruth: Twelve Moments In Every 
Woman's Life (Grand Rapids, MI: Wim. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2000), 1. 


“Frances Vander Velde, Women of the Bible, 2™4 ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Publications. 
1957, 2000), 108. 
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As a whole, this human comedy suggests a theological interpretation of feminism: 
women working out their own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God who 
works in them. Naomi works as a bridge between tradition and innovation. Ruth 
and the females of Bethlehem work as a paradigms for radicality. All together 
they are women in culture, women against culture, and women transforming 
culture. What they reflect, they challenge is a legacy of faith to this day for all 
those women who have ears to hear the stories of women in a man’s world. 
(Tribble 1978, 1996).? 


Ruth truly built a bridge by following her mother-in-law Naomi to a foreign land, 
instead of returning to her own people. 


When Ruth finally speaks up, her words have overtones of indignation that usual 
English translations fail to capture. The word in question azah, usually translated 
to mean ‘leave’ but in this context can be understood as ‘changing primary 
allegiance.’ Ruth becomes indignant because Naomi is asking her to abandon her 
present loyalties and turn her back on her previous commitments.* 


Ruth uses verbs that state her intentions for the future—‘I will go:’ I will lodge: I 
will die: and I will be buried. but the statements buried here as your God will be my God 
and your people, my people, my people’ most frequently represent a statement of present 
rather than future reality. It is possible that Ruth means for these statements to stand as an 
explanation for the rest of her declaration.” 


According to the author Rabbi Joseph Telushkin, 


in the thousands of years since Ruth spoke these words, no one has better defined 
the combination of people hood and religion that characterizes Judaism. * Your 
people shall be my people’ (I wish to join the Jewish nation). ‘(Your God shall be 
my God’ (‘I wish to accept the Jewish religion’).° 


Ruth proclaimed that she would go wherever Naomi went, and that she would 
lodge where she would lodge. Ruth was very adamant about her decision; she understood 


and made it known that there would be no turning back. 


Walter Brueggemann, An Introduction to the Old Testament: The Canon and Christian 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1993), 332. 


"The New Interpreters Bible, vol. 2 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press. 1998), 907. 
“Thid. 


°Rabbi Joseph Telushkin, Biblical Literacy: The Most important People, Events and Ideas Of The 
Hebrew Bible (New York, NY: William Morrow Harper Collins Publications, Inc., 1997), 359. 
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She was more than willing to accept the people of Naomi as her own people, and 
the God of Naomi as her own God. Ruth was even ready to make the ultimate sacrifice, 
that is, to give up everything, even vowing never to be separated from Naomi except for 
by death. 

According to Adin Steinsaltz, there is no real information about the origin of 
Ruth. It is said that she was the daughter of King E’glon of Moab. This would have made 
her a princess, however, she does not appear to be a major figure among her own people. 
She seems to be out of place, and does not have a problem converting to the people of 
Naomi.’ 

Ruth is the central figure in the book of Ruth, is one of the most loveable women 
in the Bible. And her abiding love embraces the person you least expect it to, her 
mother-in-law, Naomi. Modest, meek, courteous, loyal, responsible, gentle, yet 
decisive, Ruth always seems to do the right thing at the right time. Though the 
Bible gives no clear description of her appearance, literature and art have depicted 
her as extremely lovely.® 

Ruth’s decision and declaration to Naomi was a great vow of devotion. It sounded 
more like a wedding vow promising a lifetime of commitment, for better or worse. 
Whatever the cost, Ruth was without a doubt, willing to pay the price to be at Naomi’s 
side. Ruth clung to her mother-in-law, and insisted on not ending their relationship by 
leaving her and returning back to her own people, even after the death of her husband. 

Ruth’s vow to Naomi was a binding vow, according to Numbers 30:9, “But every 


vow of a widow or of a divorced woman, by which she has bound herself, shall be 


binding upon her.” In Ruth 1:17, the oath formula is also used in I Kings 19:21. “The 


"Adin Steinsaltz, Biblical Images (London, England: Jason Aronson Inc., 1994), 135-136. 


“Edith Deen, All The Women Of The Bible (Edison, NJ: Castle Books, 1955), 82. 
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oath assumes that the Lord is the one who reads the intentions of the heart and punishes 
lies.”? If Ruth’s husband had been alive, or if she had been living in her father’s house, 
such an oath might not have been considered binding. Naomi understood that Ruth’s vow 
was binding as well, and that she could not break it, therefore she had to honor Ruth’s 
decision and accept her vow. 

According to author Etan Levine, the words, “Where you die I will die,” refer to 
four types of capital punishments that are imposed by the court, including burning, 
stoning, strangulation and by the sword. In the same verse, the words, “I will be buried,” 
refer to two types of court appointed graves, one type for those who have either been 
burned or stoned, and one type for those that have been killed by strangulation or by the 
sword.!® 

The story begins in Ruth 1:1, explaining how Naomi’s move to a foreign land set 
the stage for the two women to be brought together. “In the days when the judges ruled, 
there was a famine in the land, and a certain man of Bethlehem in Judah went to live in 
the country of Moab, he and his wife and two sons.” 

It continues in Ruth1:2, “the name of the man was Elimelech and the name of his 
wife Naomi, and the names of his two sons were Mahlon and Chil-ion; they were 
Ephrathites from Bethlehem in Judah. They went into the country of Moab and remained 
there.” 

Naomi and her husband and sons were Israelites, and they lived under the Mosaic 


Covenant, which was given in Exodus and Deuteronomy. The scripture begins by 


°The New Interpreter’s Bible, 907. 


Ftan Levine, The Aramaic Version of Ruth (Rome, Italy: Biblical Institute Press, 1973), 62. 
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referring to the days when judges ruied, and implies that the famine was caused either by 
Israel’s disobedience to God, or as a test. According to the Mosaic Covenant, 
Deuteronomy Chapter 28, references the famine in regard to it having been caused by 
disobedience, and Deuteronomy 8:2-6 refers to the famine as a test. Deuteronomy 28 
details for the Israelites a detailed list of blessings in return for their obedience, and a list 
of curses in return for their disobedience to God. Leviticus 26; 18-20, also elaborates on 
the relationship between disobedience and famine."! 

An Israelite such as Elimelech, operating on common values, would choose to 
move his family to a fruitful location, but knowing that the famine was caused by Yaweh, 
his first consideration would be his obedience to the Mosaic Covenant. In light of this 
revelation, if disobedience was in fact the cause of the famine, then an act of loyalty 
would be required such as in Deuteronomy 30:1-2. In contrast, if the famine was caused 
as a test of the faith of the Israelites, they would simply have to put their trust in Yaweh, 
as in Deuteronomy 8:1-20.! 

Several life changing events took place in Naomi’s life, in Ruth 1:3-5, “but 
Elimelech, the husband of Naomi, died, and she was left with her two sons. The two took 
Moabite wives; the name of the one was Orpah and the name of the other Ruth. When 
they had lived there about ten years, both Mahlon and Chilion also died, so that the 
woman was left without her two sons and her husband.” These scriptures shed much light 
on Naom1’s transition from becoming a wife to a widow, and from being a mother to 


being childless. 


Charles P. Baylis, "Naomi in the Book of Ruth in Light of the Mosaic Covenant," Bibliotheca. 
Sacra 161, 413-431, Old Testament Abstracts, accessed January 2, 2014, EBSCOhdest. 
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After the death of her husband, Naomi’s custodial care became the responsibility 
of her two sons. However, after the death of her two sons, even though her husband had 
died and she was grief stricken, Naomi found a little comfort in her son’s marriages to the 
two Moabite women, Ruth and Orpah.”? 

The ten year marriages of both Ruth and Orpah ended with the death of their 
husbands, Chilton and Mahlon. They had both been very happily married. Naomi was a 
true mother to both of the women. Their husbands were taught how to be good husbands 
by their father, and their mother taught them how women should be treated respectfully, 
as well as how to take good care of their husbands. The deaths of Chilion and Mahlon left 
Orpah and Ruth devastated. Their sense of security in the world and their happiness 
suddenly came to a halt. They were left holding on to each other, grieved and depressed. 
They did not know how they would survive without their husbands. They also knew that 
Naomi had been pivotal in their lives.'* 


Author Edith Deen sheds a different light on the persona of Ruth after the death of 
her husband. According to Deen, 


From this point on Ruth herself becomes the embodiment of all that is fine in a 
young widow. We do not hear her crying out at the loss of her husband, but expressing 
her affection for him in her loyalty to his mother, his people, his country, and his God. 
Nor do we find her pitying herself, though she and her mother-in-law are destitute. 
Instead she chooses to follow her mother-in-law wherever she leads, and she does so in a 
spirit of love.”> 


Naomi was the surviving matriarch of her family, after the death of her husband 


and two sons. She is widowed and left in the foreign land of the Moabites, with her two 


‘Merrill Unger, Unger’s Bible Dictionary (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1966), 753. 
4M. I. del Mastro, Alf the Women of the Bible (New York, NY: Castle Books, 2000), 359. 
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daughters-in-law. Ruth and Orpah, both Moabite women, who find themselves in the 
same predicament as Naomi, are no longer wives, but they too have become widows, and 
they too have no children. “She soon hears that the famine has subsided in Israel and she 
decides to return home.”!® 

As the three women set out on the journey back to Bethlehem, they discussed 
their choices on the dusty road leading from Moab. This road once echoed Moses’ voice, 
and it should have rung in their ears. The geographical location of their journey was very 
important because two hundred years prior, at this very location, Moses gave lectures that 
are recorded in the book of Deuteronomy, stating that Israel was to return to Yahweh.?’ 

Naomi became bitter, and blamed the Lord for putting her in the situation that she 
found herself in. She felt that the Lord had turned his hand against her, and she made an 
argument about how it did not logically make sense for her daughters-in-law, Ruth and 
Orpah, to follow her. This was her first and foremost concern for them." 

Naomi’s second most crucial concern for Ruth and Oprah was that they return to 
their homeland of Moab. She knew that she did not have any more sons for them to 
marry, and she understood that they could not be legally married in her Israelite society. 
She understood that she was a childless widow and could not be married outside of her 


family. Ruth and Orpah could only be married outside of God’s restrictive laws for Israel. 


To Naomi, this was a hopeless situation. 


l6Felushkin, 359. 


"Lender E. Keck, ed., The New Interpreters Bible, vol. 2 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998), 
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Naomi voiced her deepest grief and told both Ruth and Orpah to leave her. She 
told them to go back to their own people and she wished the best for the both of them. 
She did not want them to be bruised by her overwhelming pain. She was plagued by the 
fact that she could not have children. Naomi could no longer bear children and could not 
bring forth an heir. “Then they wept again. Orpah kissed her mother-in-law and returned 
to her people, but Ruth clung to her, according to Ruth 1:14. Ruth chose to remain, 
cleaving to her mother-in-law who she loved more than very life.'” 

Naomi urged Ruth and Orpah to return back to their own people three times. It 
was the tradition of the Jewish people to indulge in such an interchange as Naomi and 
Ruth had. Repeating a request was considered to be a pattern used for testing how sincere 
new converts to Judaism were. It was the rabbis” belief that new proselytes should be 
tested three times. Naomi tried to show Ruth that there would be disadvantages to 
following her back to her homeland, similar to the way the rabbis also tried to convince 
the new converts. Naomi told Ruth to go back one more time and Ruth stood firm on her 
response. Naomi then stopped trying to persuade her. This would also lead the rabbis to 
believe that a proselyte should not be cross examined or overburdened too much.*” 

Naomi’s move to Moab was a mission to “lead Ruth back to the land of Judah to 
have her marry Boaz.””! Their marriage would bring forth the birth of David who would 


have a great influence. “As monarch, David will change Israel from its decentralized, 
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weak, and sometimes chaotic rule under the judges to centralized, powerful and orderly 
rule under the monarchy.”*? Naomi built a bridge through sisterhood and served as a 
leader in her relationship with Ruth as well. 

The move of Naomi and her family to Moab is depicted as being one that was 
ordained by God, and Naomi’s mission as a necessary one. The Hebrew word “ra’av’”” 
means famine, which means more than the lack of food. It can also refer to immorality 
and disobedience, which can result in punishment by God through such means as famine. 
In biblical famine, those who depart from the land of the famine seek out sustenance in 
another land, hoping to find something that cannot be found in their homeland of Israel. 
Upon their return, they themselves have changed, and they bring a change back with 
them. 7“ 

In the case of Naomi, she brought back with her, her daughter-in-law Ruth, the 
Moabite, who became the mother of a great legacy, the House of David. Another 
example would be that of Jacob and his sons who went into Egypt, and prospered and 
erew into the nation of Israel. 

Naomi had great influence in the life of Ruth, so much that Ruth was willing to 


give up all and follow her and even accept her people and her God. She had enough 


influence to accomplish her mission of leading Ruth back to her homeland and ensuring 
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her marriage to Boaz, which brought about the birth of their son Obed, who begat Jesse, 
who begat David.” 

Naomi also built a bridge with her friends, neighbors and relatives by causing 
them to accept Ruth the Moabite. She told of al] the kindness that her daughter-in-law, 
Ruth, had shown her, and how she had left her own people and her own God to follow 
her back to her land, and how she had accepted the God of Israel. The sisterhood 
relationship between Naomi and Ruth was a testimony to their “community of faith’2" It 
is expressed in Ruth 1:19, “And when they came to Bethlehem, the whole town was 
stirred because of them.” 

When Boaz had heard their story, he wanted to marry Ruth and fulfill the role of 
near Kinsmen unto Naomi. Boaz made his own declaration to Ruth in Ruth 2:11 stating, 
“All that you have done for your mother-in-law since the death of your husband has fuily 
told to me, and how you left your father and mother and your native land and came to a 
people that you did not know before.” The love and devotion that Ruth had shown her 
mother-in-law paid off for both of them. The bridges that they built were cemented 
together on a concrete foundation that endured the test of time, pain, suffering and even 
death. 

Johanna Van Wijk-Bos examined the community relationship between Ruth and 


Naomi. Van Wijk-Bos refered to the “concept of loyalty and its importance,” and she 
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uses the Hebrew term “hesed,” which refers to Israel's understanding of God and itself, 
and is sometimes translated as “steadfast love.” She also refers to the book of Jonah.7’ 

According to Van Wijk-Bos, “For a community to exist in health, which in the 
Bible is called shalom, devotion to each other’s welfare has to be practiced actively,””* 
Ruth is singled out as the one who establishes community with her mother-in-law, 
Naomi. She steadfastly showed her devotion to her, even when Naomi was not accepting 
Of it 

Even though Ruth and Naomi needed each other, Naomi’s chances of survival 
were far less likely without Ruth by her side. Naomi was the older and the weaker of the 
two women. Ruth would be considered the alien in Naomi’s homeland of Judah; she 
would be considered a stranger in a foreign land, as opposed to being in her homeland 
amongst her own people. Ruth took a huge risk for some one that she loved and was 
devoted to, especially in light of the fact that she was not a blood relative. 

Naomi also knew that even in her own land, without a male heir, her chance of 
survival was slim and nearly hopeless. Ruth’s future was more promising in her own land 
of Moab. She was most likely to be remarried in her own land than to be married in a 


foreign land. Complicating the issue further was the fact that the Moabites were viciously 


hated by the Israelites.*” 
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It was the norm for Old Testament women to function as mothers, wives and 
homemakers, but several of them, due to circumstances beyond their control, had to take 
on the reigns of leaders. Naomi was in fact one of those women who was put in a 
leadership position because of circumstances beyond her control and not because of her 
choice. 

In the days of Ruth and Naomi, there were only two roles in which women were 
considered to be acceptable. One was as a daughter in her father’s home, and the second 
was as a wife in her husband’s house. A woman who did not have a man was considered 
to have no rights. There were accounts in the Old Testaments of widows who almost 
starved to death. As a result, we are constantly reminded throughout the scriptures, “to 
look after the widows and orphans.” They are looked upon as being people who are 
vulnerable in society.*! 

Author Renita Weems” referred to the story of Ruth and Naomi as refreshing, 
because of the friendship that the two women shared. The friendship entailed two 
women, a grieving mother in law and her daughter-in-law, and they were both widows. 
The story was refreshing also because it was not the same old story of conflict found in 
other biblical stories about women such as; Hagar and Sarah, Rachel and Leah, and 
Miriam and her sister-in-law. These women were competing for power, status or men, 


and their stories were quite the opposite of Ruth’s and Naomt’s. 
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The story of Ruth and Naomi is indeed one of the oldest stories in the bible and 
signifies that of true female bonding. survival and friendship. The women shared a 
special relationship that women can develop, regardless of their ages, races or reli gious 
beliefs. Weems points out that the legacy of Ruth and Naomi’s relationship stems from a 
“seasoned friendship between the two women, a friendship which survived the test of 
time despite the odds against women as individuals, as friends, as women living without 
men.”?° 

They were more than friends, they were sisters; they shared many differences, yet 
they embraced what they had in common. The glue that bonded them together was strong 
enough to keep them together for the rest of their lives. They shared true comradeship. 
Sisterhood is a true blessing, and a gift from God. There is much to be learned and taught, 
both in the church and out of the church, regarding the legacy of Ruth and Naomi. 

Naomi, being the older woman, was charged with teaching Ruth, the younger 
woman, how to live the life of a godly woman, wife, and mother. It is the duty of women 
in ministerial leadership to mentor the younger women, and to lead and teach them by 
example. Sisterhood should involve mentoring relationships between leaders and other 
leaders, as well as between leaders and their followers. 

In conducting my research, I could not find any mention in the scriptures of any 
rivalry or jealously between Ruth and Naomi, unlike what is unfortunately common 
among modern day women. There are many parasites such as jealously, envy, strife, 
racism, competiveness, lust, etc., that are eating us alive, and have caused strong 
divisions among women that keep us separated instead of bringing us together. We 
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should take notice of the relationship of Ruth and Naomi, and draw from their biblical 
well of principles, including love, honor, loyalty, trust, devotion, community, survival 


and so forth. 


New Testament Foundation 

In those days Mary set out and went with haste to a Judean town in the hill 

country, where she entered the house of Zechariah and greeted Elizabeth. When 

Elizabeth heard Mary’s greeting, the child leaped in her womb. And Elizabeth 

was filled with the Holy Spirit and exclaimed with a loud cry, “Blessed are you 

among women, and blessed is the fruit of your womb, And why has this happened 

to me, that the mother of my Lord comes to me? For as soon as | heard the sound 

of your greeting, the child in my womb leaped for joy. And blessed is she who 

believed that there would be a fulfillment of what was spoken to her by the Lord. 
Luke 1:39-45 

Mary and Elizabeth, unlike Naomi and Ruth in the Old Testament Scripture, are 
related by blood, but also share a unique bond of sisterhood. The relationship between 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, and her cousin Elizabeth, the mother of John the Baptist, 
exemplifies true sisterhood as well. Though neither of these women were thrust into 
leadership roles because of dire circumstances, they became mothers to the greatest men 
ever born, and thus have impacted the lives of women. The two women have great 
significance to all humanity and are held in high regard in the New Testament. 

Luke 1:36 describes the events prior to Mary’s visit to Elizabeth, and connects the 
two miracles that unfold in the narrative. Gabriel told Mary that her own relative, the 
aged Elizabeth, was six months pregnant. One can only imagine Mary’s surprise at 
hearing that another female member of her family had been visited by God ina similar 


manner. This information seemed to allay Mary’s fears; she will not be alone in her 


pregnancy and will have confidence in Elizabeth, who will understand her divine event. 


a1 


Mary submits to God, and agrees to the divine impregnation. She calls herself the 
“<seryant {literally ‘slave,’ in the Greek} of the Lord’ and acceded to the angel’s 
message: ‘let it be to me according to your word." 

According to author John MacArthur, 

There is no evidence that Mary ever brooded over the effect her pregnancy would 

have on her reputation. It demonstrated that she was a young woman of mature 

faith and one who was a worshipper of the true God. There's no suggestion that 

Mary was fleeing the shame of her premature pregnancy. It seems she simply 

wanted a kindred spirit to share her heart with.” 

In Luke 1:39-40, “In those days Mary set out and went with haste to a Judean 
town in the hill country, where she entered the house of Zechariah and greeted 
Elizabeth.” Mary built a bridge between herself and Elizabeth by going to Elizabeth after 
she heard and received the salutation from the angel Gabriel concerning her conception 
of Jesus. The narrative refers to Mary using action verbs: she set out, and went with haste 
to her cousin Elizabeth. Mary felt a need within herself to do something and she did 
something, she did not linger. She needed someone to turn to, someone whom she could 


trust and relate to. Mary needed a friend and a shoulder to lean on, and she definitely 


needed someone who she could look to for nurturing, support, mothering and guidance. 


In a biblical lesson, Dr. Ralph F. Wilson, writes, 


And so Mary hurriedly prepares for a trip to see Elizabeth. The Greek uses the 
noun spoude, which can mean "haste, speed, but also can carry the idea of 
eagerness, diligence, enthusiasm, zeal."[ 1] Mary is in a hurry to go, that 1s clear, 
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though I don't think she is primarily motivated by fear. But still, she is just a 
young teenager, and this is pretty overwhelming. She needs steadying, guidance. 
But she is probably eager, as well. This whole experience can't help but be 
exciting.*° 


We don't know the name of the town where Elizabeth and Zechariah lived. 
Guesses at the identity of the town include Jutta, about five miles south of Hebron 
in Edomite territory, and Ain Karim, five miles from J erusalem, considered the 
traditional site since the sixth century.[2] The journey was about 80 to 100 miles 
and would probably take Mary three to four days.?’ 


Now she seeks out Zechariah’s home in the tiny village, and greets her 
kinswoman Elizabeth. If the town is near Jerusalem, it's likely that Mary has 
visited here before when her family has come to Jerusalem for Passover or 
another feast day. Elizabeth, now six months pregnant, comes to the door and sees 
her niece. She hasn't expected her, but now Mary greets her. The Greek word is 
aspazomai, "greet." For the Jews greeting is an important ceremony.[3]**. 


Elizabeth built a bridge to Mary by receiving her, as described in Luke 1: 41-43. 


When Elizabeth heard Mary’s greeting, the child leaped in her womb, And 
Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Spirit, and exclaimed with a loud cry, “Blessed 
are you among women, and blessed is the fruit of your womb, And why has this 
happened to me, that the mother of my Lord comes to me? 


Upon hearing Mary’s voice, Elizabeth’s child leaped in her womb and she was 
filled with the Holy Spirit. She made a loud exclamation, referring to Mary as a blessed 
woman amongst women, and referring to the child that she was carrying as blessed also. 
Elizabeth also inquired of God as to why he allowed this experience to happen to her, 
why her, Elizabeth wanted to know? Elizabeth was overwhelmed with joy and wanted to 


know why such an honor was bestowed upon her that the mother of her Lord and Savior 
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should come unto her. Having had this revealed to her by the Holy Spirit, she was more 
than welcoming of Mary and her unborn child. Her reception of Mary and the 
interception of Mary by the Holy Spirit connected the two of them together immediately. 
A spiritual bridge was also built between John the Baptist and Jesus Christ the Messiah, 
the two unborn children that Mary and Elizabeth were carrying in their wombs. When the 
baby (John the Baptist) leaped in Elizabeth’s womb, in Luke 1:41, he also gave 
recognition and bore witness that Jesus was the Messiah. 

Elizabeth continued to say, in Luke 1:43-45, “For as soon as J heard the sound of 
your greeting, the child in my womb leaped for joy. And the child blessed is she who 


believed that there would be a fulfillment of what was spoken to her by the Lord” 


According to Dr. Ralpb F. Wilson, 


Elizabeth's response is anything but quiet and reserved. Our passage mentions her 
loudness. The text says that "she cried out (anaphoneo) with a loud (megas) cry 
(krauge). You know what it ‘s like when someone greets you unexpectedly, a 
beloved person whom you haven't seen for a long time. I see Elizabeth embracing 
young Mary, and almost shrieking in joy. But her greeting is more than loud, it is 
spiritual and Spirit-filled. Elizabeth offers two blessings (Greek eulogeo) under 
divine inspiration, first upon Mary herself, as being blessed above all other 
women, and then upon the fetus of Jesus within her, probably only a few weeks 
along at this point in time. Then she wonders out loud why ‘the mother of my 
Lord’ would come to visit her. How could Elizabeth know that Mary’s child was 
the Lord? The power of the Holy Spirit upon her gave her special knowledge of 
Mary's condition, blessedness and faith. Elizabeth has sudden insight also into 
Mary's faith: ‘Blessed is she who has believed that what the Lord has said to her 
will be accomplished!’ (1:45). While Elizabeth's husband had doubted what the 
Lord had told him—and was mute because of it_Mary had believed. This very 
trip south to Judea was evidence of her belief, for she was acting it out, coming to 
visit the one person whom God had prepared to help her—Elizabeth.*” 


Elizabeth, who had conceived a child several months before Mary, received her 


with great joy. Elizabeth was looked upon in Luke’s gospel as the forerunner of Mary, as 
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her son John the Baptist was looked upon as the forerunner of Jesus. Luke also 


introduced Elizabeth as being of the priestly lineage of “the daughters of Aaron,” both 


“righteous” and “blameless.” 


As wonderful as Elizabeth’s conception is, her tole when she sees her relative 
Mary (Luke 1:36) is that of a prophetess. Elizabeth is the person who first 
understands and celebrates Mary’s secret. Immediately following Mary's 
greeting, Elizabeth is filled with the Holy Spirit and speaks with prophetic insight 
(1:41). She praises Mary, blessing her because of her child (1:42). In spite of the 
focus on Mary, the scene presents us with not one but two, extraordinary women. 
With only the leaping of the child in Elizabeth’s womb as a prompt, the 
recognition that Mary is ‘the mother of my Lord’ (1 -43).3 


This is extremely important in relation to Elizabeth, because she was barren, and 
it was thought that barrenness was always the woman’s fault, brought about because of 


her sin. Luke clearly points out that Elizabeth’s barrenness was not her fault** because 


she was a righteous woman.” 


According to Emil Buhrer, Elizabeth is credited as being “the first woman in the 
New Testament.’“* As stated in The New Interpreter 's Dictionary of The Bible, 
“According to the first chapter of Luke, Elizabeth was the wife of the priest 
ZECHARIAH and the mother of JOHN the Baptist. Lukan narrator describes her as 


righteous before God and blameless in following God’s commandments, but she is 
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childless and beyond childbearing years (1 -6-7)."5 In Nelson's New Illustrated Bible 
Dictionary, Elizabeth’s name means, “Gad is my oath”. She is also of the priestly line of 
Aaron.*® 

Little is known about the background of Mary, other than that she was a peasant, 
meaning poor, and lived in Nazareth, a city which was located in Galilee.*’She is 
presumed to have been of the tribe of Judah; and the lineage of David, as in Luke 1:32. 
The genealogies in Matthew 1 and Luke 3 do not specify this, but rather give the 
genealogy of Mary’s husband, Joseph. The fact that Mary had been favored by God to 
give birth to Jesus as detailed in Luke 1:38, signifies that she must have been a woman of 
“high character and faith“8 According to Walter A. Elwell, “Except for the Gospels, the 


Scriptures make little explicit reference to Mary.” 


Author Mir Rubin gives a different account of Mary’s background, indicating that 


According to the Protogospel of James provided Mary with an early life fitting for 
the mother of a God. It told that Mary came from a very good home; her father 
Joachim, was a rich man, noted in the lists of the tribes of Israel. Joachim was 
renowned for the generous offerings he made to the Temple. Yet he and his wife, 
Anne, had no children and suffered the shame associated with the failure to make 
a family. The Protogospel of James movingly describes Anne suffering ridicule 
because she was childless, even by her servant woman Juthine. Joachim and Anne 
received an annunciation each: like Abraham and Sarah, like Zachary and 
Elizabeth, they two were to become parents—unexpectedly and wonderfully—at 
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a ripe old age. Theirs would be an unusual daughter: You will conceive and give 
birth, and your child will be spoken of in all the world. Drawing on the birth 
narratives of John and Jesus, Mary’s birth was announced, caused delight. and 
augured great things. When Anne was told that she had delivered a girl she 
responded, like Mary in Luke: ‘My Soul is magnified this day.’’” 


According to author Pamela L. McQuade, “But Mary’s heart was true to God, and 


she accepted His glorious mission—the most important mission a woman could have. 


Her sacrifice of body and soul is unparalleled in human society.”°? 


Mary was one of a people very aware of their identity as a Chosen People, very 
aware of their history. Lineage was very important to them: they were of the 
children of Abraham. Each person was conscious of being a descendant of a 
particular son of Jacob, a member of a tribe. They were a people of oral history as 
well as of the book, or rather of the Sacred Scrolls.” 


People in Latin American comunidades eclesiales de base, for example, have 
grasped the concrete similarity of their lives to that of the Galilean Mary, a poor village 
woman who suffered from state violence. With this identification, they interpret her 
Magnificat, omitted from traditional Marionologies, as an anthem of fierce hope in God 
and countercultural resistance to oppression. "For poor women," explains Latina 
theologian Maria Pilar Aquino, “Mary is not a heavenly creature but shares their lives as 


a comrade and sister in struggle. Indeed, in her own person as a Galilean woman she 


becomes a lodestone of hope for those who have been cheated of their lives.”*? 
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Author Tim Perry states, “Biblical scholars summarize Mary’s significance in a 
variety of related ways: ‘a model for all Christians,’ ‘the exemplary disciple, a Christian 


prototype,’ ‘the first believer’ or ‘the perfect Christian.’ These titles stress just how 


positively Luke presents Mary, but reduce her significance to her exemplary role.”°* 


According to the New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, some scholars have 
disputed the validity of Mary’s pregnancy.°° “Whereas a majority has argued that Luke’s 


narrative suggests a virginal conception. Some have countered that Luke’s language stops 


short of requiring anything beyond an ordinary conception.””° 


Regardless of how interpreters understand Mary’s pregnancy, her role in Luke’s 
infancy narrative is surely not limited to that of conceiving and giving birth to 
Jesus. The Gospel presents a rich and multifaceted portrayal of Mary. For whether 
her pregnancy is illegitimate or extraordinary in origin, it poses a challenge for the 
young betrothed virgin. By consenting to the divine plan, Mary becomes a model 
of faith, a theme Sater proclaimed by Mary’s kinswoman Elizabeth. 

Luke: 1:45 


On the other hand, Mary was a young Jewish girl who was considered to be 
thirteen or possibly sixteen years old, and she was raised to believe in the laws of the 
Torah. “Even though only engaged, they were legally husband and wife except for sexual 
relations. In Mary’s Torah’s world, from the moment of betrotha] and not from the 


moment of the wedding ceremony (as in the Western world), Joseph and Mary were 


considered to be husband and wife.’”’ 


“Tim Perry, Mary for Evangelicals: Toward An Understanding Of The Mother Of Our Lord 
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Due to the fact that Mary was pregnant and Joseph was not the father, in Mary's 
society, governed by the Torah, Mary would have had to commit the act of adultery, 
which would be punishable by death by stoning. In questionable cases, women were 
subjected to the law of the “bitter waters.””* 

The law of ‘bitter waters’ was designed for disputable cases. According to the 

fifth chapter of Numbers, a suspected adulteress (sotab) was brought before the 

priest, required to let her hair hang down and under oath asked to drink the bitter 
waters, a mixture of dust, holy water, and the ink from the priest's written curse. 

The oath involved these words, ‘may the LORD cause you to become a curse 

among your people when he makes your womb to miscarry and your abdomen 

swell.’ If the woman was guilty, she would become sick. If the woman didn’t 
become sick, she was acquitted.” 

Mary and Elizabeth lived during this period of time when women were not 
allowed to have a public life. They were not allowed to attend prayer or worship services 
with men. They were not to be heard or seen, especially by the men who were known as, 
“the bruised and bleeding Pharisees,”®’ and who were known for closing their eyes when 
they saw women walking down the street.°’ Much of Mary’s and Elizabeth’s behavior 
was based upon the way that they were treated as women. 


According to author Renita Weems, “There are two power lessons that women 


can learn from the story of Mary and Elizabeth. Mary and Elizabeth learned firsthand the 
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true meaning of being blessed and chosen of God. They were both handpicked vessels 
used in which “perfect” redemption would come into the world.””®* 

Weems elaborates on how being chosen by God is a “humbling experience’ and 
being used by God is “an awesome experience”**. She goes on to further express that, 
“being blessed by God is a joyous experience—most of the time,’ Mixed emotions can 
come with blessings as well. Even though Mary and Elizabeth were both blessed and 
chosen of God, there was a price to pay. Even though they gave birth to their sons, their 
sons truly did not belong to them. They were both given specific instructions regarding 
their sons before they were born, and their destinies were revealed as well.® 

There is a lesson to be learned here regarding how to receive a blessing. Elizabeth 
was an older woman who had been barren all of her days. She had accepted her way of 
life, and was living with her husband, childless. Yet, in her old age, Elizabeth was blessed 
to conceive a child, but in a peculiar way. The conception was a miracle; Elizabeth’s 
womb was opened up by God. She was puzzled by this occurrence, yet happy that she 
and her husband had finally received what she had prayed to God for, a child. 

Having conceived a child in her old age was one thing, but conceiving a child that 
would not be an ordinary child and was born to change the world through returning the 


hearts of the people back to God was something truly miraculous. Elizabeth’s life, and 
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the life of her child, would never be ordinary. Weems asked the questions that some 
women are faced with at one point or another in their lives, 

How do you look forward to something you never had? How do you live with the 

blessing of fertility when you have grown accustomed to the curse of barrenness? 

How do you receive something that you have stopped looking for? How do you 

open a chapter that you have long closed?°’ 

Elizabeth should have been one of the happiest women in the world, but she was 
fearful and embarrassed, according to Luke 1:24-25, “After those days his wife Elizabeth 
conceived, and for five months she remained in seclusion. She said, “This is what the 
Lord has done to me when he looked favorably on me and took away the disgrace I have 
endured among my people.” She was alone and separated herself from others. 

It was during this time that the angel, Gabriel, was sent to Mary, Elizabeth’s 
cousin, and Mary, who was also alone, sought out the comfort of her older cousin, They 
both had unnatural and embarrassing situations. Elizabeth’s pregnancy could be 
explained and easily accepted as a miracle, and she had been a married woman for many 
years. But Elizabeth was an old woman who would easily be ridiculed for becoming 
pregnant at such an old age. Mary, on the other hand, was not living with Joseph, and had 
not known a man. Her pregnancy could not be explained or accepted. 

According to Weems, the second lesson to be learned pertained to Mary, and was, 
specifically, “How to receive a blessing that caused more problems than it solved?’** 


Weems likened Mary to her cousin, Elizabeth, who also had to come to terms with an 


unexpected blessing in her life. 
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The angel Gabriel revealed to Mary that her cousin Elizabeth was also with child. 
This was very significant, because now Mary knew that she was not alone, and that there 
was someone else that she could relate too. Even though Mary’s story was quite odd and 
unbelievable, there was some one that she felt she could run to. 

According to Weems, during pregnancy, women tend to be drawn to “having 
contact with other women, especially pregnant women.”°” Another important point that 
Weems brings out is that, “One word of genuine support from another woman can make 
an unbearable day livable.””” 

This substantiates the thought that women need each other. Mary needed 
Elizabeth, and Elizabeth needed Mary. They both shared a crisis, and they both served as 
a shield for the other. The angel was sent to both Mary, in Luke 1:26-38, and Zechariah, 
husband of Elizabeth, in Luke 1:]0-20, to reveal to them the conception and birth of their 
sons. It was only revealed to Elizabeth by the Holy Spirit, when she saw Mary, that Mary 
was pregnant and that the child that she was to bring forth would be the Messiah. 
Elizabeth was welcoming of Mary, and received her with great humility. Mary needed a 
friend; they both did. Their pregnancies were both critical to mankind. They were able to 
provide strength and be a blessing to each other. It appears that their pregnancies were 
both orchestrated and timed by God. 

The women needed the strength and assurance of each other; they did not need to 
be at war or conflict with each other. Neither did they need their two sons to be in 


conflict, but to be in harmony with each other, as they both had great missions to 
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accomplish. But Jesus, the son of Mary, was the Savior of the world, and his assignment 
was the greater of the two. As described in Luke 1:54, Mary resided with Elizabeth for 
three months, fellowshipping and sharing comfort, before she returned to her own home. 
Elizabeth was not alone anymore, nor was she fearful or embarrassed. 

As summarized by Ruth A. Tucker, “For three months, Mary makes her home 
with Elizabeth and the mute Zechariah. Two talkative women and a silent man, a typical 
situation some would say.””! As similarly described by Edith Deen, “For three months 
Elisabeth entertained in her house the mother of the child that would be acclaimed the 
Christ. Though with child herself, and filled with great dreams for him, Elisabeth, 


humble, unselfish woman that she was, could accede that Mary would bear a child greater 


than her own.” ”” 


During these three months that Mary visited Elisabeth, we can imagine that they 
unburdened their hearts to each other and that Elisabeth had many words of 
wisdom for Mary, who was young enough to be Elisabeth’s daughter. Yet in their 
common experience of approaching motherhood the age difference became 
insignificant as they joyfully planned for the birth of their sons, who were to be so 
near the same age.””” 


Weems also pointed out that Mary and Elizabeth were not only roie models for 
other women, but also they were role models for their sons. They chose to handle their 
situations with humility, dignity and mutual respect for each other. Mary served as help 
meet to Elizabeth, and gave her much hope and revitalization. What the two women 
shared in a short period of time was passed down to the next generation, their sons. The 


security and acceptance shown to Elizabeth by Mary allowed Elizabeth’s son John to feel 
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the same security with regard to his cousin Jesus, and acceptance of Jesus, rather than 
himself, as the Messiah.” 

In conclusion, Ruth and Naomi lived in the Old Testament days, and Mary and 
Elizabeth lived in New Testament days. As depicted by the examples of these women, the 
bond of sisterhood existed in the Old Testament as well as in the New Testament. Today, 
women live in modern society, and should take notice of the legacy of these four women. 
We should follow their example of true sisterhood and the qualities of friendship that 
they lived and shared in spirit and in truth. Their differences did not outweigh their 
commonalities, and they shared the same needs. They understood loyalty, trust, survival, 
love and community. 

The relationship between Ruth and Naomi was also that of a covenant 
relationship, as Ruth had accepted the God and people of Naomi, as described in Ruth!: 
16-17. Their relationship was no longer just that of mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, 
they had become spiritual sisters. They had become covenant sisters, as Ruth had come 
under the same covenant as Naomi’s God, and was obligated to keep His laws and 
commandments. Ruth had taken on a new identity as well.” 

As women in ministerial leadership, we must ask ourselves if we are doing our 
part to make sure that we are building bridges through sisterhood. We should strive to be 
aware of who our sisters are, and who we are sisters to. 

Sisterhood requires sisterly hesed. It is the same type of love and devotion that 


Ruth and Naomi, and Mary and Elizabeth had for each other. The older women accepted 
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their roles as mentors to the younger women, and used their experience to teach and 
guide them. The two younger women, and even Elizabeth, became mothers to great men 
of great destiny.”° 

In the midst of their circumstances, Mary and Elizabeth found great joy, and both 
rejoiced at what the Lord had done for them. They rejoiced with each other and gave God 
great praise and recognition, for he had truly shown both of them great favor. Elizabeth 
gave Mary a great salutation when Mary entered her home and the child that she was 
carrying was immediately filled with the Holy Spirit, as expressed in Luke 1:41. 

Mary responded to Elizabeth in Luke 1: 46-55, by magnifying God for all the 
great favor that had been bestowed upon her. According to Thomas D. Leas and David 
Alan Black, authors of the book The New festament: Its Background and Message, 
“Mary expresses her joy (at the birth of Christ) in the praise of the Magnificat (Luke 
1:46-55). The term magnificat appears in the Latin translation 1:46 and refers to Mary's 
joy when she recognizes God’s goodness to her.’”’ D.A. Carson and Douglas J. Moo, 
authors of the book, An Introduction to 1. he New Testament, also refer to the joy that is 
shared by Mary. “Mary’s song of praises (1:46-56) is matched by the father of John the 
Baptist Zechariah in response to the birth of the child (1:57-79).””° 
Reflecting on the Magnificat, Gustavo Gutiérrez underscores at the outset the 
lowliness of Mary's situation, described by the term tapeindsis that in other 


biblical usages connotes affliction and oppression. God has looked upon her 
suffering with a gaze of love, the canticle continues, which causes her spirit to 
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exult for joy. But this mercy is not for herself alone. It is intended for al] who 

suffer humiliation and hunger, even to the point of starvation. For God "has put 

down the mighty from their thrones and exalted the lowly...has filled the hungry 

with good things and sent the rich away empty. (Lk 1:1 '52-53).7 

Out of love and devotion to Elizabeth, in Luke | ‘54.”°"Mary remained with her 
three months and returned home.” In Luke 1:57- 58, “Now the time came for Elizabeth to 
give birth and she gave birth to a son. Her neighbors and relatives heard that the Lord had 
shown his great mercy to her, and they rejoiced with her.” Not only did Mary and 
Elizabeth rejoice, but Elizabeth's neighbors and relatives shared in her joy as well. 

Women in ministerial leadership should rally around each other in the time of Joy, 
to rejoice with each other. They should share in each other’s sorrows and grief, as well. 
The same relatives and neighbors that Elizabeth feared would mock her, laugh at her and 
scorn her came out to rejoice with her when her child was born. Elizabeth’s fears and 
insecurities caused her to hide from them, instead of sharing her miracle and blessing 
with them. She did not understand it herself at first. 

It is believed that, “The rule of sisterhood is unity because the constituency of 
sisterhood is God-chosen, and the communion ‘s God-made. To break unity is to break 
covenant.”®° 

The four women described above built bridges through sisterhood, brick upon 
brick, and mortar upon mortar, that endured the test of time. Those bridges were not just 


built with their hands, hearts and wisdom, but also with God’s divine ordination and Holy 


Spirit. These four women did not just build natural bridges; they built spiritual bridges as 
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well. The project “Building Bridges Through Sisterhood: A Model For Encouraging 


Women in Ministerial Leadership” is designed, within its context, to do the same. 


Historical Foundations 

I have learned that being a leader in general has it challenges; however, being a 
woman in ministerial leadership has its own special challenges. And women also have 
their own special place in ministry. The focus of this research, “Building Bridges 
Through Sisterhood: A Model for Encouraging Women in Ministerial Leadership”, is 
connecting women together in a spiritual context. Whether they are leaders or followers, 
bringing women together brings unity and strength, as well as a sense of belonging, and a 
strengthening of faith. 

Historically, women from all races, ethnicities, and socio-economic backgrounds 
have played vital leadership roles. This researcher will examine past and present 
leadership roles that women have played in ministerial settings, as well as in the lives of 
women, the church and the world. Past and current trends in women’s ministry will also 
be explored. In addition, I will explore the historical contributions of African American 
women, and trends in some African American churches in regard to women. 

Deborah the Prophetess was the only female judge of Israel. She was a great 
leader, and served as Israel’s fifth judge. She, along with Barak, led Israel to a great 
victory against the army of the King of Canaan.*! Huldah was known as a great 


Prophetess, and prophesized the destruction of Israel during the reign of King Josiah, but 
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it did not come to pass during the lifetime because he chose to please God.*” Miriam, the 
sister of Moses and Aaron, was called a prophetess and “she is also described as one of 
the leaders sent by the Lord to guide Israel.”*? Historically, women served as prophets in 
Israel. Deborah was also known to be a General as well as a Judge and Prophetess in 
Israel. It was the Prophetess Huldah who, “declared an old scroll to be indeed the word of 
God and called the nation to repentance that resulted in a great revival.’*4 

Historically, women played a vital role in the early church as well, and widows 
were given recognition in the church. In the early church, women operated in the ministry 
of prophesy. Phoebe was referred to as a deacon. *° Euodia and Syntyche are noted as co- 
workers of the Apostle Paul. Priscilla also worked alongside her husband, Aquila, in 
ministry. Junia is known as the first female Apostle, and also Thecla was also known as a 
female Apostle who was associated with the Apostle Paul, as well. There appears to be a 
great deal of proof about Thecla’s ministry, and her life as well.®° Tertullian, (A.D. 155- 
220), was known as the early Latin Church father.®’ He listed four orders of offices that 
women could hoid in the church. They were the offices of female deacons, widows, 
virgins, and elders. Many of the women were even considered to be clerics. These 


women were given ecclesial authority, and they were allowed to sit with the clergymen.*® 
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In early Christianity, Macrina (A.D. 327-379), also known as Macrina the 
younger, and whose grandmother was known as Macrina the Elder, (A.D. 340), had 
powerful Christian convictions that had a major impact on her family and early 
Christianity. She was a strong willed young woman who, after the death of her finance, 
utilized her family’s Pontus estate as a communal establishment that was “dedicated to a 
life of prayer, contemplation, and penance.”®” 

Macrina was an educated woman who developed spiritually and intellectually 
during her life time. She had a major impact theologically on her brothers, who were 
Basil and St. Gregory of Nyssa. Her brother Gregory wrote a biography of his sister, 
Macrina, in his writing entitled “Vita Macrina Junioris”. Gregory also wrote about 
excerpts from Macrina’s teachings in “On the Soul and the Resurrection,” which she 
wrote in 380. This document outlines the conversation that she and Gregory shared after 
their brother, Basil, died. It was then that Gregory discovered that Macrina was dying 
also.” 

During the Middle Ages, Clare of Assisi (1194-1253), was a woman of a noble 
birth. When she was eighteen years old, she heard Francis of Assisi preaching very 
powertully. In the year 1212, she walked away from her wealthy life and committed 
herself to “Lady Poverty”’!, which she organized. She served as the center of the first 


Covenant of Poor Ladies, or Poor Clares.’”’” Known as the most extensive and strictest of 
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Women’s convents, the Poor Clares lived a religious lifestyle that was given to 
continuous contemplation, penance, prayer, and even manual labor by the women. They 
also were required to adhere to austere fasts and strict enclosure as part of their way of 
lite. They were initially given a Rule by their bishop, but it was not acceptable to Clare 
because it not meet her standards of commitment to intensive poverty. Clare eventually 
wrote her own Rule, and it was approved officially by Raynaldus, the Bishop of Ostia 
and Veiletri, in 1252. Two days before she died, she received word of her Rule’s final 
approval by Pope Innocent IV.” 

Kateri Tekakwitha was the first Native American to be beatified by the Catholic 
Church, and her canonization is currently pending. She was born in upstate New York, in 
1656, to a Mohawk Chief, and an Algonquian mother. Her mother was captured by the 
Mohawks aiter the Algonquians were defeated in war. Her mother also was baptized as a 
Catholic before she was she was taken into captivity. Tekakwitha was not named until the 
age of four. She was given the name Tekakwitha because it referred to one that walked or 
groped in finding her way. Her parents were killed by an outbreak of small pox, and even 
though she survived the small pox, she suffered partial blindness and was left scarred and 
weakened by it. She was adopted by two of her aunts and another Mohawk Chief, who 
was her uncle. 

It was the custom of the Mohawks to arrange the marriages of their young 
children when they were eight years old. However, Tekakwitha had determined in her 
mind that she would devote her life to God. Although her uncle did not believe in 


Christianity because he believed that the European settlers who believed in it were 
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responsible for bringing smallpox and other contagious diseases to their villages, he did 
not force her into a life of marriage. She began to secretly study Christianity when 
Catholic missionaries visited their village and built a chapel. 

Her uncle eventually allowed her to become a Christian, but she had to make a 
promise not to move away from their village in order to do so. As a result of her 
converting to Christianity, she suffered great persecution from her friends and family. 
She was baptized on April 18, 1677 and the persecution she suffered became even worse. 
At the age of 21, she was still not married, which was rare amongst her people. She took 
the name Catherine, which also means Kateri in French. Because of her Christian beliefs, 
she refused to work on Sundays, so she was not given food and was even stoned by angry 
Mohawks. In 1677, Kateri left her village due to the increased anger toward her and her 
beliefs. 

She spent two months canoeing on the St. Lawrence River, until she finally 
reached the Catholic Mission of Francis Xavier at Sault-Louis, which is located near 
Montreal, 200 miles away from her village. While at the mission, she spent her time 
teaching young children prayers, and she helped take care of poor and sick people. She 
also loved to make crosses out of sticks. 

At the age of twenty four, in 1680, Kateri died due to poor health that she 
continued to suffer as a result of having had smallpox as a child. Her dream of opening a 
convent for Native American sisters was never fulfilled. It was reported that upon her 


death, her facial scars disappeared miraculously, as was witnessed by two Jewish priests, 
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and this served as a vital factor in consideration of Catholic sainthood. Kateri Tekakwitha 
was beatified by Pope John Paul II in 1980, three hundred years after her death.” 

Susanna Annesley Wesley, (1669-1742), was born in London, England. Her 
parents were both pious and educated, and she was raised in a Puritan (Nonconformist) 
family. Her father taught her the sciences, arts, and classical and biblical languages, and 
she was far more educated than the other girls of her day. Susanna was a very strong 
willed girl, and she made a declaration to her father at the age of twelve that she would 
convert to the Established Church of England, because she believed it to be the God’s 
true church; rather than that of her non-conformist raising.”° 

She converted to the Church of England, and continued to be a member 
throughout the rest of her life. She wed Samuel Wesley, a minister of the Church of 
England, and moved with Samuel to his parish in Epworth. She gave up her comfortable 
life for one of violence and poverty. Suzanna and Samuel had nineteen children, although 
only nine of them lived to be adults. The family lived on very little means. Suzanna made 
it her sole obligation to educate her children by establishing a type of “home school””® 
which consisted of daily activities such as schooling, work and religious activities. She 
continued to have a great influence in the lives of her children, even after they were 


grown and moved away.”’ 
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Throughout her life, Susanna continued her writing, reading and reflecting. At one 
point, she made an entry in her personal journal asking God, if she could ask for one 
thing, could she not have “so much hurry and distraction; and that I might have more 


”98 not for her 


leisure to retire from the world, without injuring my husband or children, 
own personal pleasures but to be able to devote herself to contemplation. Suzanna was 
the mother of John and Charles Wesley, and she had great influence upon their ministries. 
She wrote many letters to them regarding the Methodist ways. She also composed a 
commentary on the Apostle’s Creed.”? Susanna’s son, John Wesley, was the founder of 
Methodism, and played a leading role in what is known as the eighteenth century 
Evangelical Revival.'°° 

According to Diana L. Hayes, historically the Black church has been the “source 
of community life in all of its variations—social, economic, and culturally.”!°'Black 
women have been known to be the foundation of the church, but have not played a major 
leadership role in it, even though they have tried to. She refers to the fact that many black 
women were inspired by the words that Sojourner Truth spoke at a National Women’s 
Suffrage Convention in 1852; “If the first woman God ever made was strong enough to 
turn the world upside down all alone; together women ought to be able to turn it right- 


side up again.”! 
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Many women such as Truth have stepped up to the plate and have made their 
voices heard such as Ida B. Wells-Barnett, Maria Stewart, Mary Terrell, and Anna Julia 
Cooper, all of whom have proclaimed that they have something to say, and have come 
forth to be heard. 

Maria Stewart’s declaration was that we are called out to speak out as women by 
God as she herself was: 

‘The spirit of God come before me and I spoke before many—treflecting on what I 

had said, I felt ashamed-——A something said within my heart, :press forward. I will 

be with thee.’ And my heart made this reply, Lord, if thou will be with me, then I 

will speak for thee as long as I live.!" 

As aresult of Marta’s calling from God, she was thrust to the forefront of “black 
and moral political leadership.” She made the basis of her claim on those women that 
were like her, and who had like callings. Stewart made another powerful statement that 
influenced black women, 

What if Iam a woman: is not the God of ancient times the God of these modern 

days? Did he not raise up Deborah, to be a mother, and a judge in Israel (Judges 

4:4), Did not Queen Esther save the lives of the Jews? And Mary Magdalene first 

declare the resurrection of Christ from the dead? St. Paul declared that it was a 

shame for a woman to speak in public. Did St. Paul but know he would make no 

subjections to our pleading in public for our rights.!"*. 

Hayes asserts that now that black women have found their voice, they must utilize 
it. She refers to black women as the “mothers,” the ones that bare the African American 
culture. It is up to them to speak for themselves, or no one else will. Black women 


themselves will not allow others to speak for them any longer.’ 
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There were other extraordinary women that led this race, such as Sojourner Truth. 
who was the first Negro woman orator who spoke out against slavery. She was a slave 
who ran away to find freedom, and worked as a maid. In 1843, she felt an overwhelming 
desire to speak out against slavery. She was a very religious woman, and in the spring of 
the same year, she felt a rebirth. Truth proclaimed, “I felt so tall within-I felt as if the 
power of the nation was with me.”!“ 

She was then compelled to change her birth name, which was Isabella, to 
Sojourner Truth. She set out to gather as many as she could, and spoke out for women’s 
suffrage and against slavery. Truth made it a point to bring to the attention of others that 
poor black women should be included in the same category as other women. She was also 
deeply involved in the Second Great Awakening’s Propagation of Methodist, known as 
Perfectionism, which is similar to modern day Pentecostalism.'!”’ 

Harriet Tubman was a runaway slave who gave herself the name Moses, after 
Moses who was known as a deltverer of God’s people in the Old Testament. She, like 
Moses, carried a staff, as well. She was the founder of the Underground Railroad, and 
had many that joined her in her crusade to free slaves. She wore many different disguises 
to hide her identity as she travelled from place to place. She was recognized by many of 
her white anti-slavery partners in several public and private documents during the 1850s 


to 1870s. Tubman was also honored by women Suffragists and the African American 


Women’s Club Movement during the early twentieth century. The story of Harriet 
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Tubman has been used as a major symbolic source in institutional fundraising, education, 
and even debates about the meaning of “race” throughout the twentieth century.!°* 

Tubman’s memories as a child were those of being hungry, abused and working 
hard. When she was around fifteen years old, she tried to help another slave and was hit 
in the head with a two-pound weight wielded by her overseer. As a result of this attack, 
she suffered an injury that caused her to have seizures and that made her suffer from 
dizzy spells for the remainder of her life. She married a free man named John Tubman 
somewhere around 1844 or 1845. She was adamant about fleeing to freedom tn the 
North, but her husband refused to run away with her. Tubman’s brothers ran away with 
her but became disheartened and turned back. Tubman had a bounty on her head of forty 
thousand dollars. She made nineteen trips to the South, and she rescued three hundred 
slaves on the Underground Railroad.'”” 

Tubman was not only known as an Abolitionist, she was known as a militant 
black leader, and a revolutionist, as she was committed to freeing black people. She was 
also known for ber adventures in Canada and Great Britain. She supported the ratd on 
Harper’s Ferry by John Brown. She served as a spy, a nurse and a scout during the civil 
war. She also was known for commanding black and white troops. She took part in the 
National Federation of Afro-American Women, and she received a government pension, 


which she used to aid older free men.!!” 
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Jarena Lee was known as the first woman to petition the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church (AME) for permission to preach. Her first request came in 1809, at 
Bethel African Methodist Church in Philadelphia. This request was denied, but it did not 
stop Lee from preaching, as she believed God called her to do, nor did it interfere with 
her family life. She conducted her preaching amongst other “Sisters in Christ,” and she 
set a precedent for women preaching, especially in the AME church. Her efforts forced 
the AME church to create specific gender based positions that allowed women to hold 
authority, which had not been previously allowed, and for this, she was known as a trail 
blazer and a role model to other women. Lee was the first African American woman 
Preacher in the AME Church.!"! 

Lee delivered over 178 sermons in the early 1800s, when she was in her forties. 
Her story is also one of great courage, tragedy, suffering and pain. She was the wife of 
Joseph Lee, who pastured a Methodist church outside of Philadelphia. Her husband died 
in 1811, and Lee, then a widow, was left with the responsibility of raising two children. 
Even though Lee was the first woman to preach in the AME church, she was never 
ordained.!!? 

It was not until 1884 that women in the AME church were licensed as preachers, 
and they were not ordained until 1948. Lee left behind a legacy of preaching that has 
inspired many women. The Daughters of the Conference were a group of dedicated AME 


women, like Lee. Their group consisted of Sylvia Murray, Elizabeth Cole, Harriet Felston 
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Taylor, and Amanda Berry Smith. They too were effective in vocalizing their gifts and 
answering their call to leadership and ordination in the AME church.!'? 

Amanda Berry Smith was born into slavery in 1887, in Long Green, Maryland. 
She, like Jarena Lee, became an AME Preacher who served without being ordained. Her 
parents were both literate and made sure that their daughter could read by the age of eight 
years old. They sent her to a private school during the summer. Her father worked long 
hours after he completed his daily work, to make husk and brooms to sell. He was 
eventually able to buy his freedom and the freedom of his wife and five children.'"" 

Smith was to grow to become a young evangelist. She grew up in a family whose 
strength was characterized by their faith in God and literacy. Her first husband, a deacon 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, left her. Smith’s second husband died, and she as a 
widow, she supported herself by washing clothes. It was during the Civil War that Smith 
accepted her call to preach, not the AME church, but rather in the Holiness Movement. 
She began her ministry in Maryland during National Holiness Camp Meetings, which 
hosted revivals during the 1860s and 1870s. Smith travelled extensively throughout the 
United States and Great Britain, and continued to preach the gospel at Holiness Camp 
Meetings.!!° 

In 1878, Smith travelled abroad, and for fourteen years she evangelized in 
England. This journey gave her the opportunity to work with Bishop J. M. Thoburn of 


Calcutta, India. She also evangelized and did missionary work in Africa. She did all of 
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these things without being ordained; she believed that she was ordained by God and not 
man, and she did not have to validate what God had already done. Smith was not only a 
great preacher, but she was gifted with a beautiful singing voice, and she gained great 
respect and recognition from both her preaching and her singing. Smith was a role model 
who displayed leadership qualities including diplomacy and tactfulness. However, she 
was greatly opposed, because she was a woman.!!® 

Anna Julia Cooper was a school teacher, scholar, social activist, and author. She 
was born into slavery and was widowed at a young age. She learned a lot from life’s 
school of hard knocks and self-determination. Cooper was well known for her 1892 book 
A Voice from the South. It was a classic novel, and would be known today in the tradition 
known as “the woman of color, in the stand points in the language of social theory.”")’ 
Other than Sojourner Truth, no one else had plainly defined what she referred to as “the 
colored woman’s office” in reference to her role in moral politics in the nineteenth 
century in America.!!® 

As a young woman, Cooper was asked to deliver a moral lecture to a group of 
Negro Clergy men affiliated with the Protestant Episcopal Church in the District of 
Columbia. The lecture was titled, “Womanhood: A Vital Element in Regeneration and 
Progress.” Cooper’s topic of womanhood implied that she might have been caught up in 


the ideology of the nineteenth century’s “true womanhood”. Cooper lived seventy-eight 


more years after gave her very polite but stern declaration of women’s rights in 1886.!!” 
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Reverend Florence Spearing Randolph was a social and political activist who 
served extensively at several different levels in organizations involving gender and race 
issues. Her career lasted over six decades. She was known as a minister who was also a 
suffragist, temperance leader, and African missionary, and she was involved in politics 
the majority of her life. She was also one of the first women to be ordained as a Deacon 
and elder in the AME Zion church, and also appointed as a Pastor. She was born in 
Charlotte, South Carolina and graduated from Avery Institute in 1866. Upon her 
graduation, she moved to Jersey City, New Jersey, and married Hugh Randolph, who 
worked as a cook on the railroad for the Pullman Company. Randolph became involved 
in politics in the 1800s after she became involved with the WCTU (Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union).'”° 

Susan B. Anthony, (1820-1906), was a Quaker, like her father. He was an 
abolitionist. She was the founder of her own temperance organization, and she worked 
very diligently to persuade schools to allow women and former slaves to be accepted. She 
also fought hard for women to receive equal pay and for eight-hour work days. Anthony 
campaigned for women’s right to vote; she appeared before Congress for almost forty 
years demanding amendments for suffrage. Her belief that 1t was impossible to fail 
eventually became a reality, when the nineteenth amendment was passed. '*! 


Anthony co-founded the National American Woman Suffrage Association in 


which she served as the leader of the organization for eight years, until she retired in 
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1890. Anthony committed her life to many issues and remained unmarried. Susan B. 
Anthony died in 1906. 

Antoinette Brown (1825-1921), forced her way into Oberlin Theological 
Seminary at Oberlin College. She applied for admission and was neither accepted nor 
rejected. She and her classmate, Lettice Smith, were both allowed to attend classes, but 
were denied their diplomas when they completed them in 1850. Brown did not insist on 
ordination from the college, because she would rather have received it from her own 
church. In order to earn a living while she searched for a church, she did not indulge her 
time in teaching, but instead, she began lecturing. As a self-trained public speaker, she 
spoke on such issues as temperance, abolition, and women’s rights, preaching wherever 
she was allowed.'74 

In 1853, Brown was offered one thousand dollars per year in addition to her room 
and board, as a salary to preach on Sunday evenings in New York City at Metropolitan 
Hall. She did not accept the offer made by Horace Greeley and Charles Dana because she 
did not have enough confidence in her qualifications, and she yet had aspirations of being 
a pastor and preacher of her own church. Brown’s dream came true when she received an 
offer to pastor a small church, The First Congregational Church, which was located in 
Butler and Savannah, in Wayne County. She was finally ordained.'*° 

Brown married Sam Blackwell, a member of the prestigious Blackwell family, 
which included his sisters who were doctors and pioneers in women’s medicine, Emily 


and Elizabeth Blackwell, and Sam’s brother, who married Lucy Stone. These men 
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approved of their wives’ involvement in feminist activities. Brown Blackwell worked 
throughout her life helping further women’s rights, and worked with Susan B. Anthony to 
establish the Free Church. She served as the vice president of the Julia Ward Howe’s 
Association for the Advancement of Women, and she supported her sister-in-law, Lucy 
Stones’, campaign for President of the American Suffrage Association. She helped Maria 
Mitcheil, an astronomer, and guided younger women to study scientifically. She served 
as a mentor for women hoping to become clergywomen. In her later years, she took part 
in founding a Unitarian church that she officiated over. At ninety years old, she preached 
her final sermon.'~* 

Huda Sharawi would be called Arab’s mother of women’s liberation, however, 
she is the Egyptian women’s movement founder, She was born in 1882 into a wealthy 
and socially conscious family. Huda was educated at home by tutors, and was taught 
French and Turkish. She learned how to read the Arabic language by sneaking into the 
family’s study while her brother was being taught their native Arabic language. She had a 
zeal for learning, and spent a lot of her time travelling, attending international 
conferences, and communicating with people from other parts of the world. 

Huda opened up a school for girls in 1910, and at that time, 1t was the only one 
like it. Up to that point, tt was common for vocational schools to exist that often served as 
training centers for midwifery. Huda’s school was different in that it was a school that 
taught general education. She required all of her students to carry a letter to the local 
police department that certified their character and indicated that they were of good moral 


standing. 
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She spent her life encouraging women to better themselves, and to equip their 
minds, no matter what background they came from; rich or poor. Huda supported her 
students greatly. She gave scholarships to artists and writers that she thought had 
potential, and she even made it a point to find publishers for them. She was known as 
being a woman of dignity, energy, kindness, creativity, involvement and 
encouragement. !*° 

Huda was remembered as being an Egyptian woman whose contributions were 
equal to American feminist women’s “bra burning.”!*° After returning to Egypt from 
attending an international conference, she made history by stopping halfway down the 
gangplank of the ship, taking off her veil, and dropping it in the water. Her assistant 
followed suit. She was the first woman in Egypt’s history to do this, and because of this 
action, her husband divorced her, however, they remarried after five years. Huda started a 
phenomenon that triggered a social outbreak of Arab women taking off their veils.!7’ 

Mary McLeod Bethune, (1875-1955), was born in Maysville, South Carolina, on 
July 10, 1875. She was one of the most influential black women during the first part of 
the twentieth century. She was a renowned educator, federal government official, civil 
rights reformer, and the founder of Bethune-Cookman College. Born Mary Jane McLeod, 


she was the fifteenth of seventeen children.'“*Her parents were Samuel and Patsy 


McLeod, who were former slaves. They recognized Mary’s academic abilities and 
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enrolled their daughter in the Mayesville Presbyterian Mission for Negro girls. With the 
assistance of a scholarship, Mary was able to continue her education at Scotia Seminary 
for Negro girls, which was located in Concord, North Carolina. She graduated in 1894, at 
the head of her class. In July of the same year, she began studying at the Bible Institute 
for Home and Foreign Missions, which later became known as Moody Bible Institute, 
located in Chicago. Mary had an ambition to become a missionary in Africa, but her 
application was rejected by the Presbyterian Mission Board, because of her status. !?? 

After suffering great disappointment, Mary decided to return to the south and 
work toward building up African Americans. She began teaching at Haines Normal and 
Industrial Institute in Augusta, Georgia, where she met Lucy Laney, the school’s 
principal and founder, who was also a black woman. Laney became Mary’s role model in 
regard to her servitude to humanity. She taught at the school for a year, then moved to 
Summer, South Carolina, to teach at the Kindell Institute. There she met and married 
Albertus Bethune, in May of 1898. After three years they moved to Palatka, Florida, 
where Mary taught at local elementary schools. 

The couple subsequently moved to Daytona Beach, Florida, and Mary also held 
teaching jobs there. In 1904, Mary opened her own school, which was called the Daytona 
Normal and Industrial Institute for Girls. The school started with five girls, and grew into 
a very large institution whose enro!!ment had grown to 300 students and included twenty 


five staff members by 1923. During the same year, a merger took place with the 
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Cookman Institute, which was a Methodist coeducational school. Mary also had become 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church during this time. 

This merger fulfilled Mary’s dream of making her school a college. Bethune- 
Cookman College became the school’s official new name in 1929. In 1939, the school 
was accredited as a junior college, and in 1941 it become a four year institution, all with 
the help of the Methodist involvement. !*° 

Mary McLeod Bethune was the first African American woman to found and also 
head an institution like Bethune-Cookman College in the United States. She remained the 
head of the institution until 1942, when she retired. She was also nationally known for 
her involvement in helping black people. She became active in the anti-lynching 
campaign that took place after World War One ended. She also served as the President of 
the Florida Federation of Colored Women; from 1917 to 1924. The group operated a 
home for “wayward”!*! and delinquent girls, which was located in Ocala, Florida. 
Bethune also became the President of the National Association of Colored Women in 
1924, and that office was esteemed to be the highest position that a colored woman could 
achieve in those days. She also travelled extensively throughout the United States, and it 
was by her example of leadership that she influenced thousands of black women to 
further their servitude to humanity. 

Under the leadership of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mary McLeod Bethune 
was appointed as the Director of the Division of Negro Affairs of the National Youth 


Administration in 1936, and she served in that position until 1944, While serving in that 
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capacity, she travelled approximately 40,000 miles each year to personally supervise 
African-American youth programs. In 1935, Bethune organized the National Council of 
Negro Women, and served as the organization’s President until the year 1949. She was 
also a devoted supporter of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP), and The Southern Conference for Human Welfare as well. 

By the end of her life, she was awarded many outstanding honors, recognizing her 
role as a leader. In 1952 President Harry Truman chose Bethune to serve as a 
representative of the United States at the inauguration of the president of Liberia, William 
Tubman. She died on May 18, 1955, in her home in Daytona Beach, Florida, as the result 
of a heart attack. Bethune was laid to rest on Bethune-Cookman College’s campus. !?? 

Mary McLeod Bethune is remembered for penning “My Last Will and 
Testament”, ‘?*which reflected her life and the legacy that she left behind, in addition to 
matters of her estate. In her listing of spiritual requests, she stated, “I leave you a thirst 
for education. Knowledge is the prime need of the hour.”’** She ended by saying, “If I 
have a legacy to leave my people, it is my philosophy of living and serving.”!*’ Bethune 
is also remembered for her service to the advancement of the rights not only of African 
American women, but of all women. Mary McLeod Bethune was inducted into the 
National Women’s Hall of Fame in 1973. In 1985, the United States Postal Service issued 
a postage stamp in her remembrance. The United States Park Service purchased the old 


headquarters where the NCNW (National Council of Negro Women) was once located, 
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and it is currently known as the Mary McLeod Bethune Council House National Historic 
Site.!°° Bethune-Cookman College was officially renamed Bethune Cookman University 
by the college’s Board of Trustees on February 14, 2007. The college obtained its 
university status after establishing its first graduate program.!?’ 

The twentieth century church brought forth the voices of women from various 
races, ethnic backgrounds, nations and faiths, and women serving in many ministerial 
leadership capacities in churches and ministries throughout the United States and all over 
the world. Some outstanding women in the twentieth century include Alma White and 
Aimee Semple McPherson, who were two women preachers who started their own 
denominations. Also throughout this time, the number of female preachers in the 
Methodist church increased, and many received notable recognition. In addition, Martha 
Neumark, in 1921, was the first woman to raise the issue of women being ordained in the 
Reform rabbinate. 

At the conclusion of World War H, other denominations also began ordaining 
women. In 1948, the African Methodist Episcopal Church began ordaining women 
ministers, and the United Presbyterian Church, in 1956, approved women to be ordained. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church allowed ordained women ministers to become members 
in their General Conference. In 1970, in the United States, the Lutheran Church and the 


American Lutheran Church both made decisions that they would ordain women.!*° 
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Laura J. Lang, in 1936, was ordained as a woman, a local elder, in the Lexington 
conference of the Methodist Church. Dr. Olivia B. Stokes was the first African American 
woman to be ordained in the National Baptist Denomination. She was also credited with 
being the first black woman to earn a doctorate degree in Christian Education from 
Columbia University. In 1962, Dr. Delores Carpenter was the first woman to be ordained 
by the Progressive Freewill Baptist Conference. She was ordained in Baltimore, 
Maryland. Mary Tate founded The Church of the Living God, The Pillar, and the Ground 
of Truth Church in 1988. In 1977, Reverend Pauli Murray was the first African American 
woman to be ordained as an Episcopal priest.'°’ 

In 1974, during the reconstruction movement, the first woman rabbi was Sandy 
Eisenberg. Amy Eilberg became the first woman rabbi in Conservative Judaism. Dr. 
Yvonne Y. Belk, was ordained the first African American woman in the United Church 
of Christ (USA).The first African American woman to be ordained in the United 
Presbyterian Church (USA) was Dr. Katie Cannon.!*° 

Rabbi Elyse Goldstein became the second woman in Canada to be ordained as a 
rabbi, however, many difficulties arose as a result of her ordination in 1983. Goldstein 
had been in the rabbinate 20 years and yet she still experienced opposition due to 
sexism.!*! In 1993, Maya Leibovieh was ordained Mevasseret Zion’s rabbi, and her 
ordination caused a great uprising. She was the first Israeli-born female rabbi, and many 


of the orthodox male rabbis demonstrated against her, calling for her to be expeiled, and 
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she received letters that were threatening. Leibovieh’s radical opponents used the ‘Talmud 
as justification for thetr opposition of her ordination as a woman. In Israel, there are five 
other female rabbis. These women were all born in the United States.'*7In July, 2008, 
Julie Schonfield, an ordained woman rabbi who was 43, was chosen as the Executive 
Vice President of its 1,600 member Rabbinical Assembly. This took place twenty three 
years after women rabbis began to be ordained by the Conservative Jewish movement. 
This movement is one of three of the major Jewish organizations that utilize women to 
head daily operations of their rabbinical associations.!*° 

Though women are not yet ordained in the Roman Catholic Church, their 
ordination was most likely to have become a realization under the leadership of Vatican 
I]. The council was influenced by the ideas of Pope John XXIII who stated, 

Human beings have, in addition, the right to choose freely the state of life which 

they prefer. They therefore have the right to set up a family, with equal rights and 

duties for man and woman, and also the right to follow a vocation to the 
priesthood or the religious life.'“* 

However, there seemed to be a short window of opportunity for change to take 
place, and the possibility was diminished in 1972, when Pope Paul VI, wrote an apostolic 
letter that excluded women from being ordained into the priesthood and also from the 
new lay ministries of acolyte and lector. In 1977, he stated that, “a priest must bear a 


natural resemblance to Christ.””!*° 
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A group of American Catholic laywomen led by Mary B. Lynch, in 1974, 
gathered together to form a group that would promote ordination of women by the 
Catholic Church. These women, of American and other nationalities, formed the First 
International Women’s Ordination Conference, (FTWOC), in 1975. They were a part of 
an international movement that was calling for renewal within the church. This 
movement also gave birth to another movement, the Women’s Ordination Conference, 
(WOC). This organization serves as the international voice for women who were called to 
the priesthood.!*° 

Bishop Millicent Hunter is the pastor and founder of the Baptist Worship Center, 
which ts located in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Her church grew from a five row house 
church, to an urban complex of over three thousand members. She also serves as the 
presiding bishop of seventy one churches of The Worldwide Fellowship, whose churches 
are located in the United States and in Africa. Bishop Hunter also serves as assistant 
presiding bishop of the United Pentecostal Churches of Christ International.!*/ 

In 2000, Dr. Vashi M. McKenzie was the 117" bishop elected and consecrated in 
the AME church. She was also the first woman in the history of the AME church to be 
ordained a bishop. Dr. McKenzie stated “On that hot summer night I was elected and 
consecrated a bishop in the AME church, I acknowledged the women upon whose 


shoulders I was standing. These were the women who without ordination and validation 


preached and served God at whatever level they could in the midst of great opposition.” 
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48D). Vashti M. McKenzie is the author of Without A Struggle: Leadership Development 
for African American Women in Ministry (Revised and Revisited). She is not a stranger to 
struggle; she has lived through and endured the many struggles that African American 
women are facing in ministerial leadership. '*” 

Apostle Kimberly Daniels is the overseer and pastor of Spoken Word Ministries, 
which operates in the five-fold ministry, and has churches located both in Fort 
Lauderdale and Jacksonville, Florida. She is also the founder of World Bible College, and 
Kimberly Daniels Ministries International, (KDMI), which ts an apostolic outreach 
ministry. She hosts an international Christian radio broadcast, and she was also elected to 
the Jacksonville City Council in 2011. Apostle Kimberly Daniels was credited with 
managing her own campaign and winning her at large seat on the council with about 
93,000 votes. Her historical election was a great accomplishment for her, because her 
opponents campaigned for two years, and she campaigned for only two months. She is 
the author of thirteen books, and writes for one of the largest Christian periodicals in the 
world, Charisma Magazine. She travels extensively throughout the United States and the 
world, and is making a major impact on Christianity. In addition, she has impacted the 
political arena, and the lives of many women and men.'*” 

In Apostle Daniel’s book, Against All Odds, she tells of her triumphs and defeats, 
her success in the United States Army and many achievements as a track star, as well as 


past struggles as a drug addict and dealer, and many years of bondage. She was blessed 
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by the grace of God to overcome the obstacles in her life, and to be set free. Today, she is 
a sought out and renowned pastor, speaker, scholar and author.’?! 

Perhaps the most influential and historically acclaimed female leader of the 
twenty-first century is First Lady, Michelle Obama. She was born Michelle LaVaughn 
Robinson in Chicago, Illinois on January, 17, 1964, to Fraser and Marian Robinson.!°? 
She is the wife of President Barack Obama, President of the United States of America. 
Her husband was elected to the presidency twice, once in 2008 and to a second term in 
2012, making her the 44" First Lady of the United States. 

Michelle Obama has made ground breaking history as being the first African- 
American woman to hold the office of First Lady of the United States. She campaigned 
for her husband’s presidential campaign in 2007 and 2008. She also gave a keynote 
address at the 2008 Democratic National Convention, and spoke at the 2012 Democratic 
National Convention. She is the mother of two girls, Sasha and Malia, and her husband 
was a Chicago Senator before becoming President of the United States. She is a lawyer as 
well as a writer, and is also known as a fashion icon and as an example for women. She 
and her husband are Protestant Christians. '>? 

In conclusion, women have historically played instrumental leadership roles in 


Christianity from early Christianity, the early church, through the Middle Ages and 


throughout the twenty first century in which we currently live. Women have previously 
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and are yet leaving remarkable, ground breaking legacies, and having major impacts on 
the lives of other women, Christianity, the world, and future generations. 

Today the voices of women preachers are being heard all over the world. Women 
are not only licensed in the churches that they once served in without ordination, but they 
are now serving in them as apostles, pastors, bishops, priests, rabbis, elders, and 
ministers, as well as many other roles in ministerial leadership. Through time and with 
great faith in God, women have paved the way and opened the doors leading to the 


forefront of ministry. 


Theological Foundations 

The title of this research is “Building Bridges Through Sisterhood: A Model For 
Encouraging Women In Ministerial Leadership.” This research will not focus on any 
specific ethnic group, but will engage women of various races and faiths, bringing them 
together and bonding them in sisterhood, as women have been bonded together 
throughout time. 

Women in ministerial leadership must lead by example, must teach those whom 
they lead, and must learn from those that they teach, lead and serve. They must also learn 
how to be sisters and encourage each other as women in ministerial leadership, regardless 
of their backgrounds and ethnicities. They must teach other women how to be sisters and 
encourage each other, as well as promote fellowship and servitude amongst each other 
and all women in church and ministry. 

The theological foundation that this project is based on is Feminist Theology. 


This theology was chosen to better address the researcher’s goal of engaging women 


23 


of different races and faiths in the research project. The researcher herself is not a 


feminist. Webster’s New World Dictionary and Thesaurus defines feminism as “the 


movement to win political, economic, and social equality for women.” 


According to The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, 


A feminist is someone who adheres to or advocates feminism. Feminism is a 
political stance that claims that the full humanity of women makes them equal 
to men; it therefore advocates for legal, political, and economic equal rights for 
women and for the full inclusion of women in all levels of leadership within 
society. Feminism critiques and resists social systems and structures that deny, 
diminish, suppress, or subordinate women’s full humanity. As a liberation 
movement it calls for the transformation of relationships and society.'*° 


Elwell’s Evangelical Dictionary of Theology defines feminist theology as 


A theology arising out of feminism, a movement espousing political equality and 
social liberation of women. Feminism has its religious roots in women’s 
leadership in nineteenth-century revival movements, and its secular roots in the 
women’s suffrage movements, and its secular roots in the women’s suffrage 
movement. Evangelical women in the nineteenth century took a leadership role in 
many churches, including the giving of testimony, preaching, and the organization 
of anti-slavery, missionary, and volunteer societies. Women’s suffrage and the 
right to equal education, because the focus of the women’s movement until the 
franchise was won in the United States in 1920.'°° 


In the book, Jn Another Voice, Caro] Gilligan elaborates on women’s moral 


reasoning and differences of beliefs. She believes that women value relationships 


more than they value justice. 
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A new type of feminist ethics was described by Virginia Held that emphasizes 
the value of nurturing and relationship, as opposed to the long-established male vaiue 


of autonomy.!>’ 


In an article written by Mark Godin!*® entitled, Sexing the Author: Can a Man 
Write Feminist Theology? Godin references a letter that was written to Augustine by 
his rejected and exiled lover, who was given the imaginary name Floria Aemillia. In a 
correspondence to Augustine called Via Bireves, Floria writes: 


It is not God | fear I feel that I lrve with him already, and was it not he who 
created me, after all? Not as a Nazarene who holds me back, he probably really 
was a man of God And was he not also fair to women? It is the theologians that 
I tear May the God of the Nazarene forgive you all the tenderness and the love 
you prescribed.'>? 


Godwin focuses on her words, “It is the theologians that I fear,” and asks a 
question as to why the theologians are feared. He answers his own question by stating 


that, 


We are feared because, historically, we have turned our yearnings away from 
physical tenderness and love; because we have been instrumental tn the 
maintenance of a worldview which has designated the status of women; 
because we mostly have been men. Feminist theology has developed, at least 
in part, as a response to the roots of this fear, addressing, a state of being, 
which devalues women through subjugating them to definition by men. 
Feminist theology interprets against an oppressive reading of sacred texts and 
faith.'° 
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Feminist Theology emerged in relationship to feminism in the early 1960s and 
70s, inspired by the struggles for the ordination of women began at that time. 
Biblical passages and traditions that seemed to preclude ordination were 
reexamined and reinterpreted. Theological feminism has continued, however, to 
examine the tradition and Scriptures, only to confirm that these are laced with a 
religiously legitimately, and thus most potent form of patriarchy. Women were 
blamed, for example for the sin of Adam and the fall of the human race. And 
women’s reproductive capabilities were thought to be more animal-like and less 
spiritual than men’s.!°! 


Much of the pioneering work in Feminist Theclogy is owed to a Roman 
Catholic feminist named Rosemary Redford Ruether for her work in church history, as 
well as Elisabeth Schtissler Florenza for her work in biblical studies, and also to Mary 
Daly for her work in philosophical theology. 
These theologians would situate themselves as radical Christian feminists on the 
margins of the prophetic liberating strand of the Judeo-Christian feminist 
tradition. They affirm the existence of a |iberating strand within the biblical 
tradition and an egalitarian first-century Jesus community, but they are most adapt 
at rooting out patriarchy and androcentrism in all its disguises in church; tradition, 
and Scripture.!° 
Ruether, with many other feminist theologians, emphasizes that the beginning 
and the end of the hermeneutical circle is women’s experiences. She traces the 
historical, philosophical, and social roots of the absence of these experiences 1n the 
development of theology. She states that scripture 1s normative only to the extent that 
it functions to uphold the full humanity of women. And she anticipates a new 
institution, founded on the independent solidarity of women, which she refers to as 


“women church.” Similarly, Schiissler Florenza, in her detailed feminist analysis of 


first-century church and scriptures, calls on women to read the bible text with a 
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“hermeneutics of suspicion,” to use scholarly methods to read against the patriarchal 
grain of the text. Women must read back into the texts from which they are absent. 1 

Mary Daly, and Daphne Thompson, an English feminist theologian, both left 
the Christian church because they could not work toward reformation within it. 
“Daley’s radical work is a deconstructing, reimagining of theological and cultural 
language—she combines withering criticism of the church with an unusual affirmation 
of God’s transcendence and an attempt to recreate women’s identity from a pure space 
beyond patriarchal infiltration.”! 

Daley held three doctorate degrees; one in religion; another in theology and 
one in philosophy, and is known as a radical feminist philosopher who experienced a 
short liberal Catholic phase on her journey to becoming, without a shadow of a doubt, 
a “feminist postchristian.”'® Daley left the church because of her views on sexism. In 
her book, Feminist Postchristian Introduction To Church and the Second Sex, Daley 
wrote, “If God is male, then the male is a God,” meaning, that the patriarchal and 
andocentric images of the Bible and Christianity inevitably perpetuates sexist attitudes 
and behavior.!% 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton also played a major role in the Feminist movement 


when she published the Woman’s Bible, which was considered to be of feminist 
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interpretation. Stanton grew up as a Presbyterian, but, according to Ogden, later on as 


an adult 


She believed in a beneficent and rational and ordered universe. She saw organized 
religion as the very root of women’s oppression. The Bible had been twisted to men’s 
advantage and intentionally misunderstood. to impose women’s slavery. To remedy this 
misuse of Scripture, Stanton Published The Woman’s Bible with commentaries written by 
a patie of educated women to address points particularly crucial to women in the biblical 
text.'°’ 


Another form of feminism is Christian feminism, which is defined by Elwell’s 
Dictionary of Theology as, 

A diverse movement of women and men who advocate gender equality in society 

A patriarchal system in which men exercise either absolute or final authority over 

women is rejected. Christian feminism comprises of varying shades of 

egalitarians, reformists, and radicals. !® 

Evangelical equalitarian feminists hold a high view of scriptures, and focus on 
equality and mutuality of men and women. The organization “Christians for Biblical 
Equality” represents equalitarian beliefs.'°? Evangelical and egalitarians and many 
reformists are often called “biblical feminists.”!’° But radical Christian feminists may 
also identify themselves as reformists. Secular feminism’s roots were founded in the 
Enlightenment and in revivalism and evangelicalism during the period from 1830 to 


the1900’s. Theologians A. J. Gordon and Charles Finney supported women working 


on behalf of the church and society as a biblically justifiable.’”' 
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Feminism is described in regard to Feminist Theology by Ann Loades as, “A 
movement that seeks social justice and political change for women.”!” It can also be 
looked upon as, “A doctrine of social and political rights, an advocate organization 
seeking justice for women, a theory designed to create an awareness for the necessity 
99173 


of long-term social change. 


Ann Loades is an Honorary Professional Fellow at St Chad’s College, and 
Professor Emerita of Divinity, University of Durham, UK. She is also an Honorary 
Professor in the University of St Andrews. She was the first woman to be given a 
personal Chair in Durham (in 1995) and in 2001 was honoured with a CBE for 
services to Theology.!”* 


According to Loades, there are three types of feminism. The first type ts 
“liberal feminism”, which concerns itself with the equality of women and men as well. 
The second type is called, “Marxist feminism,” which is concerned with economic 
autonomy, and the third is known as “romantic feminism,” which concerns itself with 
promoting emotional and natura] aspects, instead of technical aspects. Those radical 
women who reject the male world and those who want to partner within it would be 
considered a part of romantic feminism.'” 

Another type of feminist is called the “liberation feminist.” ‘Their main interest 


is the liberation of women, and humanity in general, and this type of feminism 1s 


similar to the feminism described by Loades. There are two viewpoints that arise from 
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this form of feminism, the first one “defines its position based on scripture and the 


other uses scripture as one of the sources available for doing theology.”!’”® 


In an article written by Kathryn Allen Rabuzzi, she defends and sets the record 
straight as to what kind of feminist Rosemary Radford Ruether really is. Rabuzzi 


States, 


In contrast to some but by no means all feminists, feminism did not, and in a 
sense, still does not, come first for Ruether: liberation did and still does. To make 
such a distinction is not cavil: it is to place her thoughts within the long tradition 
of western utopian socialism to which it belongs. Her basic message, minus 
emphases on patriarchy and gender issues, appears as early as 1970. Reuther’s 
utopian vision emerges naturally out of her sixties commitment to the ant- 
Vietnam war protests and to the Black power struggle for liberation ( and, 
although I find ne overt mention of it, influences of the Catholic worker 
Movement seem implicit in it.) Close reading shows that, like most radical 
feminists, she embraced feminism in the wake of disillusionment with her radical 
white comrades.'”’ 


Nevertheless, Ruether is not a radical feminist, a term applied to feminist 
separatists such as Mary Daly, for example. While Ruether sympathizes with the 
urge to separate from men, ultimately she rejects it: not only is it biologically seltf- 
defeating (or at least it used to be), its oppressive view of men simply reverses 
patriarchy. Nor can Ruether be classed among the liberal feminists, whose 
reformists emphases do not go far enough in her view. Furthermore, despite her 
use of the term ‘God/dess,’ she does not belong with the ‘romantic feminists,’ 
who are often Goddess worshippers. Direct descendents of that nineteenth-century 
dreamer who looked variously to children, peasants, savages, and women to 
‘save’ the ‘civilized’ world, some romantic feminists are also Jungians, a group 
inimical to Ruether’s thinking largely because of their tendency to reify, then 
unrealistically glorify, ‘the feminine’ and demonize the masculine.'”® 
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Where does Ruether fit into ail of this? According to Raazzi, Ruether would 
*.,. superficially appear to fall into the Marxist feminist camp, but as she points out, 


very real flaws in Marx’s thoughts lead her to reject his identification. Instead, she 


places herself in the less restrictive category of socialist feminism.”!”” 


Jacquelyn Grant, author of White Women’s Christ and Black Women’s Jesus, 
asserts that, 


the civil rights movement gave way to a more radical women’s liberation 
movement. Even though these two movements were juxtaposed at two separate 
times in history, the problem with all the feminist theologies, writes Grant, ts that 
they are white and racist, not black women’s experience, The black woman’s 
experience is different.'®° 


Therefore black feminism was born out of the experiences of the black 
woman’s own, “struggles with tridimensional prejudicial experiences of race, class, 
and sex.”!*! Patricia Hill Collins elaborates by saying that, “black feminist thought 


embodies special knowledge, created by African American women as the theoretical 


interpretation of their own reality.””!** 


In author Jacquelyn Grant’s book, White Women’s Christ and Black Women’s 
Jesus, she made a compelling point, foundational to her book. Grant stated, 


Feminist theology is a recent discipline in theology which is an articulation of the 
significance of the gospel as read in the context of women’s experience. It is an 
attempt to take seriously women’s experience as the primary source and context 
for understanding the nature of God and God’s word to humanity. In considering 
the nature of God, feminist theologians have uncovered a direct relationship 
between exclusive male imagery of God and the structural oppression of women. 
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For this reason, Christology is especially problematic for feminists. Because Jesus 
was undebatatably male and because the Christian church claims him as the 
unique God bearer, feminist Christology has as the critical task the explaining of 
the significance of the male Godbearer for women and the constructive task of 
creating adequate Christological models for women today.'* 

Grant asserts that Christology is a problem for feminists, and poses a vital 
question as to, “what does Christology have to do with the status of women tn this 
context?’!®* Grant boils it all down to orthodox theology, which can also be referred to 
as “patriarchy.”!®> Patriarchy is founded on belief in male dominance over women, 
and based on a male centered perspective that women are secondary to men. 

According to Shelia Collins, “The term connotes the whole complex of 


sentiments, the patterns, of cognition and behavior, and the assumption about human 


nature of the cosmos that have grown out of a culture in which men have dominated 


women. !*° 


According to Grant, the theology that Letty Russell proposes is the right kind 
of theology because Russell, along with other liberation feminists, takes both the Bible 
and tradition seriously; Russell seems to be preoccupied with the Bible. In addition, 
“Her treatment of tradition, although not extensive, provides a way to deal with old 


concepts, opening up the possibility for the participation of women in reformed 


structures.” !8’ 
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Russell’s book, Human Liberation, summarizes her views of theology. The 
primary focus of her feminist theology is on the liberation of women. Its components 
engage its advocates in refection and action that will direct them toward sexual 
equality in economic, social and political arenas in a Christian context. Russell 
believes that feminist theology stems from oppressive experiences, and it must be 
approached in a different way than traditional philosophy and theology.'® 

In response to a book written by John Howard Yoder, Marva J. Dawns wrote an 
article entitled, Preface to Theology: Christology and Theological Method, stating 

I wish this book had been available when I first studied systematic. Though 

originally prepared for a course to help Mennonites (falsely labeled “secrartarian’) 

understand themselves amidst the currents of Christian theology, this book 
enables us all to ask how we do theology and to circle continuously back to Jesus 
to get our bearings for theological thinking.'*” 

To Dawns, this statement is critical because Christology started with the first 
apostle communicating, not of a metaphysic nature, but the life-changing events of 
Jesus’ story. She elaborates on Yoder’s writing regarding the theological duties he 
outlines for all Christians, in which he teaches, “coming to existence with God and a 


sizeable body of tradition’”'°’—these words make a difference if they are specifically 


defined, the process of developing ideas that are valid whether or not we find them 
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appealing, “and a story of both intellectual combat and consensus that challenges our 
capacity for insight and empathy in the most cross-cultural research.”!”! 

Yoder believes that we can contend with “revelation” by clarifying questions 
and not insisting on having perfect knowledge, and that we recognize the ethnics is 
generally impossible. He thrusts us forward into a genuine Christological doctrine of 
life, which is constantly circling us back to Jesus.!?” 

Where does the rubber meet the road? According to Joy Ann McDougall, in 
her article, Women’s Work: Feminist Theology for a New Generation, she shares light 
on a new perspective on feminist theology. Rebecca Chopp described, ten years ago. 
how feminist practices and women’s voices were transforming theological education 
and the church. She said that, “Women were doing saving work.”!”* Her reference to 
doing saving work meant more than just redressing gender injustices or adding 
women’s stories to the church’s story. It specifically addressed the unique practices 
that women were taking on that offered them renewed reading on Christianity.'”4 

At a time in which the diversity of feminist theology defies tidy definitions and 


agreed—upon agendas, “doing saving work”!”> suggests what is afoot in feminist 


theology today—namely, bold interpretations of Christianity that seek to renew the 
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life of the church and its witness to the world. The saving work of contemporary 
feminists includes three features in particular.'”° 


For one feminist theologians are drawing on women’s everyday lives and 
especially the dynamics of God’s grace working in and through them as sources 
for theological reflection. Appeals to women’s experiences are hardly new to 
feminist theology. But unlike earlier waves of feminist theology, in which appeals 
to women’s experience were a wakeup call about women’s marginalization, today 
feminist theologians turn to women’s narratives as a source of embodied 
knowledge. Women’s stories serve not only as the testing ground for new 
theological proposals, but also as material for building new theological traditions 
that revitalize the entire community of faith.'”” 


Secondly, an increasing number of women feminist theologians are directing 
their energies toward the church’s central doctrines and practices—justification by 
faith, the incarnation, baptism, and the Eucharist. They are cutting new paths through 
these well-worn landscapes, exposing the negative—effects of tradition and also its 
life-giving possibilities. Like Jacob wrestling with the angel, many feminist 


theologians are “taking back’’!”* their traditions, refusing to let go until they wrestle a 


feminist blessing from them.'” 


Thirdly, many women theologians are using insights and practices from feminist 
theology in order to address broader and ethical questions confronting the church, 
such as globalization, care of the earth, and the shifting patterns of work and 
family. These femintsts’ projects aim at something more than creating a 
women’s—only discourse. They signal a mainstreaming of feminist discourse so 
that it might transform the practices of Christian communities and contribute to 


the flourishing of all God’s creation. 
200 
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In the book, Jn Her Own Words, the question 1s raised, “Will the profession of 
the clergy feminize?’””"! The author answers by stating, 


In some senses, feminization 1s already advanced. Feminist theologians and parish 
clergy women are giving Christians and Jews new understandings of therr faiths 
with the fresh theological insights afforded by women’s eyes, experiences, and 
scholarships. In many denominations inclusive language is startling congregations 
into awareness that the people of God or even divinity may comprise feminine as 
well as masculine elements.*” 


In examining feminist theology, it is also important to examine liberation 
theology, because feminist theology stems from liberation theology. According to 
Elwell, Liberation Theology is 


More a movement that attempts to unite sociopolitical concerns than a new school 
of theological theory. It is more accurate to speak of theology in the plural, for 
these theologies of liberation find contemporary expression among blacks, 
feminists, Asians, Hispanics, Americans, and Native Americans.-The most 
significant and articulate expression to date has taken place in Latin American 
liberation theology. First it is a post-Enlightenment theological movement—such 
as Gustavo Gutierrez, Juan Segundo, and Jose Miranda—are responsive to the 
epistemological and social perspectives of Kant, Hegel, and Marx.” 


Liberation theologians believe that the orthodox doctrine of God tends to 
manipulate God in favor of the capitalistic social structure. They claim that 
orthodoxy has been dependent on ancient Greek notions of God that perceived 
God as a static being who Is distant and remote from human history. These 
distorted notions of God’s transcendence and majesty have resulted in a theology 
that thinks of God as ‘up there’ or ‘out there.’ As a result a vast number of Latin 
Americans have become passive in the face of injustice and superstitious 
religiosity. In response Liberation Theology stresses the incomprehensible 
mysteriousness of the reality of God. These realities are that God cannot be 
summarized in objectifying language or known through a list of doctrine, God is 
found in the course of human history. God is not a perfect, immutable entity, 
‘squatting outside the world.” He stands before us on the frontter of the historical 
future (Assmann). God is the driving force of history causing Christian to 
experience transcendence as a ‘permanent cultural revolution’ (Gutierrez). 
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Suffering and pain become the motivating force for knowing God. The God of the 
future is the crucified God who submerges himself in a world of misery. God 1s 
found on the crosses of the oppressed rather than in beauty, power, or wisdom.2" 
Feminist Lieve Troach tells her story in an article she wrote entitled, A 
Feminist Dream Toward a Multicultural, Multireligious Feminist Liberation 
Theology,’” in which she crossed international borders to bring women feminists of 
all cultures together. In 1978, Troach moved from her homeland of Belgium to the 
Netherlands, and took on a job working in adult education. She took notice of the new, 
developing and strengthening feminist movement that was occurring in the churches 
of the Netherlands. The movement was greatly influenced by Elisabeth Schiissler 
Florenza, who helped women to rethink the reality of their lives, and ask new 
questions as well.*"° 
Troach accepted a position teaching at a Catholic University in Nijmegen in 
the Netherlands, and five years later, she accepted a part-time position in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. She worked with men and women helping them to obtain their masters and 
doctorate degrees at a Methodist University. Many women from all over Latin 
America attended the university, and formed a Latin American feminist network 


called NETMAL. Troach commuted three times per year to teach at the university, and 


previously commuted for ten years to Asia, India, Sri Lanka, and Indonesia to work 
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with women’s activist groups in those locations. For Troach, this brought together the 
wealth of her experiences and the challenges for her present theology. 

Due to the many contexts in which she worked, Troach found new and 
previously undiscovered opportunities. Until that point in time, the majority of the 
women in Asian and Latin American countries had few opportunities to obtain a 
degree in theology; most of the theological schools were operated by churches and 
educated males.7°’ 

For three years, Troach and Schiissler Florenza worked together in Northeast 
Brazil, in the black state of Bahia. The two women took on the challenge presented to 
them by a group of black women who needed their help setting up a theological school 
of their own. They work with three different Christian contexts, and also with an Afro- 
Brazilian religion, called the Candomble.”” 

These women leaders brought change for the poor black people of India and 
the people of Bahia, and they also dreamed of having their own theological 
community. They had already started a primary and secondary school system for poor 
people who could not afford to attend regular schools. The dream that continues to 
move these women activists further along their unique journey is for them to become 
theologians, which will allow them to give the men and women in Bahia the 
opportunity to practice theology from the perspective of the northeast, or from a socio- 
political and religious perspective. These women are now tn the process of starting a 


university with low tuition costs that will be operated by women. They are also 
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looking at liberation and change through feminist methodology, sacred texts, and 
existing Christologies, as well as identifying religious identities and institutions from 
feminist perspectives.?”” 

In the book, Religious Institutions and Women’s Leadership: New Roles Inside 
the Mainstream, author Catherine Wessinger reflects on tensions between different 
kinds of feminists.*!° According to Wessinger, there are tensions between women who 
are not willing to change traditional gender roles, and those feminist women who are 
willing to do so. She also points out that another difficult challenge lies in addressing 
the diverse types of women feminists. The growing number of women feminists of 
color in America, such as Asian-American, African-American, Latina-American and 
Native-American, are insisting that the white women feminist’s perspectives are not 
addressing their realities, and are blinded by their own racism. European American 
feminists, in contrast, are sincerely concerned with oppression of women from all 
ethnic communities. Even though this is the case, they are taken back when they are 
also look upon as racists. African-American feminists identify themselves as 
womanists, and identify with solidarity within the African-American community.7!! 
According to Elwell’s Evangelistic Dictionary of Theology, 
the definition advanced by James Cone’s necessitates viewing Black theology in 
conjunction with Black history and Black power. Black history is recovering a 
past deliberately destroyed by slave masters, an attempt to revive old survival 
symbols and create new ones. Black power is an attempt to shape our present 


economic, social, and political existence according to those actions that destroy 
the oppressor’s hold on the black flesh. Black theology places our past and 
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present actions toward a black liberation in a theological context. seeking to 

destroy alien gods and to create value-structures according to the God of black 

freedom.** 

According to Black theologian James Cone, “Black Theology in reality is a 
new theology in America. Its roots go back to the pre-Civil War black church that 
realized that there Christianity and racism had opposing sides’”?’? Biack theology is a 
1960 phenomenon. One way that Cone describes it is as the secular counterpart of the 
“black power’?"* secular movement. He refers to Black theology as religious 
explication in which Black people have need to define the scope and meaning of their 
own Black existence in a white racist society. The focus of “black power” 1s the social, 
political and economic conditions of the Black people, and it seeks to soundly define 
what black self-determination means in a society that places definitive limitations on 
Black humanity.?!> 

According to Cone, Black theology “puts Black identity into a theological 
context, showing that Black power is not only consistent with the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; it is the Gospel of Jesus Christ.’*'® Cone’s thesis analyzes Black theology in its 
relationship to Black history, Black power, and the biblical message.7"’ 


In Cone’s book, A Black Theology of Liberation, he lists six sources of Black 


theology; “1). The Black experience; 2).Black history: 3). Black culture 4). 
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Revelation; 5).Scripture and 6). Tradition.”?!® Cone also refers to Black theology as an 
“emotion-filled discipline, a discipline that utilizes many emotions.”*!” 
It is also important to examine womanist theology and its relationship to 


feminist and Black theology. “Womanist Theology emerged out of the Black theology 


movement.”22" 


Even though womanist theology does affirm itberation theology of the black 
male theology, it critiques it well. Womanists joined forces with African Amertcan 
males in their struggles against white church dominance, which included white 
feminist theologians. In contrast to black dominance, Womanists attest to their 
relationship with both black male theologians and white feminist theologians. 
However, the womanist, “reserves the right to define and name their own experience 
and to construct a system of doing theology that is, “accountable to the survival and 
liberation of Black women.”””*! 

Womanist theology is a term that was coined by Alice Walker in her book, Jn 


Search Of Our Mothers’ Gardens.” Walker refers to the crafts of gardening and 


quilting to describe how creative the black women who lived in the south really were. 
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She elaborates in the book that represents her own individual conceptualization of 


what beauty is.?*° 


Walker’s definition of womanist ts derived from the term womanish, which 
comes from an old Black saying, “You acting womanish.” She goes back in history 
and incorporates and includes those women who were considered foremothers who 
helped to lead to freedom those who were enslaved. Walker examines the communal 


and historical aspects of the lives of Black women, and states that, “a womanist 1s 


committed to survival and wholeness of entire people, male and female.”?”* 


Stephanie Y. Mitchum, author of, /niroducing Womanist Theology, concurs 
that the area of womanist theology is primarily new, and she finds it similar to other 
theologies such as feminism, Black theology, and liberation theologies.*”> She does 
however specify that it is also unique. Mitchum makes it clear that womanist theology, 


“is both deconstructive and constructive and may employ a variety of disciplinary 


Mitchum elaborates by breaking it down plainly, stating that 


Womanist theology is the systematic, faith-based exploration of the many facets 
of African American women’s religiosity. Womanist theology is based on the 
complex realties of black women lives. Womanist scholars have recognize and 
name the imagination and initiative that African American women have utilized 
in developing sophisticated religious responses to their lives.’?/ 
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In the first part of her book, Mitchum poses some very powerful questions 
such as: what does it mean to be a Black woman in the United States? What does it 
mean to be an African American woman and claim faith in a saving God? What 
theological reflections somehow change in light of these meanings? How can theology 
interact with and enrich Black women’s lives? Mitchum believes these questions are 
the pivotal points in developing womanist theology.*”* 

Mitchum reexamines a time in history during the 1960s and 1970s when, in the 
United States, there was much turmoil. She refers to “the fabric as what was presumed 
to about American Society was rent to disclose other social realities. For instance, 
people that were colonized such as, Browns, yellow, reds, and blacks, began to 
publicly question political power social relations, and underlying meanings.”?”” 

After the 1954 Brown vs. Board of Education decision by the Supreme Court 
outlawed segregation, a shift began to take place through several movements. 

The Civil Rights, Black Power, feminist, and various white ethnic movements, 

socioeconomic shifts have been rapid and aided by the advancement in 

technology. The shifting brought about new voices in the area of theology. These 


new voices brought about ‘new realities pointed towards new understandings of 


the Divine.’ The birth of Womanist theology came as a result of these “historical 


and theological shifts’.7?° 


Mitchum points out that there had been developments in theology from the 
stand point of white women and Black men, but neither group could be a voice for 


Black women. There were several theological, social and political movements that 
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opened the doors to allow the voices of Black women to be heard among the 
theological voices that were already being heard.??! 

Mitchum refers to Cheryl Townsend Gilkes, who’s 1980s sociological studies 
were of major Importance. Gilkes brought to light the many “layers of new meaning” 


in the Black church, among the Black women. The new meaning had been hidden in 


Black theologies that were developed by men.” 


Since issues of social change were framed in religious terms, and religious 
perspectives focused on social change, black women participated in religious 
discourse even in settings where their right to preach was not affirmed.... 
Subordination and subservience were evident problems, but not silence, isolation, 
and exclusion. Not only did black church women fashion important and necessary 
roles for themselves, they also had a powerful effect on religious discourse.”** 


According to Delores Williams, even though womanist theology is considered 


to be a newly founded theology, many looked at it as, “characteristics of black 


women’s experiences of relation, loss, gain, faith, hope, celebration and defiance.”?** 


In Sisters in the Wilderness: The Challenges of Womanist God-Talk, Williams 
elaborates further, stating, “While its aim is discourse and work with black women in 


the churches, it also brings black women’s experiences into the discourse of all 


Christian theology, from which it has previously been excluded.”**° 


Womanist theology helps women see, affirm, and have confidence in the 


importance of their experience and faith for determining the character of the Christian 
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religion in the African American Community. Womanist theology also challenges “All 
oppressive forces impeding black women’s struggle for survival and for the 
development of positive, productive quality of life conducive to women’s and the 
family’s freedom and well-being; womanist theology opposes all oppression based on 
race, sex, class, sexual preference, physical disability and caste””*° 

Author Delores Williams indicates that survival is the theme which is to be 
found in the writings of all womanist scholars, and it is the main focus of her theology. 
She gives a definition of womanist theology as, “a theology of the Spirit informed by 
Black women’s history, culture, and religious experience.””?’ Williams recognizes the 
1980s as the end of a long struggle for race, legal, and gender equality, not only in 
society, but also in the church. This period brought about a rising of a new era for 
women and African Americans to finally benefit from their hard work and struggles. It 
was an opportunity for them to plunge forward in many arenas, including financially, 
socially, and politically, and to receive full equality, which would bring about new 
challenges.?* 

Author Diana L. Hayes, in her book, Hagar ’s Daughters, refers to Bernice 
Johnson Reagon, who elaborates on mothering—“a term not limited, however, just to 


those women who have actually given birth to children.” Johnson Reagon perceives a 


mothering generation as the way the entire community organizes daily to nurture itself 
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and its future generations. She refers to them as the women that “were the heads of 
their communities, the keepers of the tradition.’?*” 

The lives of these women were defined by their culture, the needs of their 
communities, and the people they served. Their lives are of use today because they 
accepted the responsibility when the opportunity was offered; when they were chosen. 
There is the element of transformation within societies that enslaved Africans, as the 
people had to exist in dual realities. These women, however, became central to the 
evolution of structures for resolving areas of conflict and maintaining, sometimes 
creating, an identity that was independent of a society organized to exploit natural 
resources, people, and fand.7*° 

Therefore, mothering entails the willingness and ability to continue the 
traditions, while simultaneously reshaping them for the generations of the future. That 
which is no longer useful should be done away with, and that which is useful should 
continue to be included. Mothering tells us how, “a culture evolves and how and why 
changes occur in order to maintain the existence of a people.”**! 

This conceptualization of mothering 1s a vital component of current womanist 
ways in the United States. It is based on the continual telling, no matter what struggles 
are in an individual’s pathway, “the history of one’s people to the future generations, 


thereby ‘imparting cultural values to the children of those generations, {that} black 


women throughout the diaspora have kept their heritage {and as a result} the Black 
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community alive and intact.’”*** It was these women, “the mothers, grandmothers, and 


co-mothers, aunts, and play aunts, older sisters and god-mothers who formed a 
community of women that renewed community and sustained the spirit in its midst.” 

Sojourner Truth stated, “If the first woman God ever made was strong enough 
to turn the world upside down all alone; together women ought to be able to turn it 
rightside up again.”**? In elaborating further, Hayes refers to the fact that many black 
women were inspired by the words that Truth spoke at a National Women’s Suffrage 
Convention in 1852. 

Many women such as Truth have stepped up to the plate and have made their 
voices heard, such as; Ida B. Wells-Barnett, Maria Stewart, Mary Terreli, and Anna 
Julia Cooper, all of whom have proclaimed that they have something to say, and have 
come forth to be heard. 

Hayes asserts that now that Black women have found their voice, they must 
utilize it. She refers to Black women as the “mothers,” the ones that bare the African 
American culture. It is up to them to speak for themselves, or no one else will. Black 
women themselves will not allow others to speak for them any longer.*” 

According to Emilie M. Townes 

Womanist Theology is a form of reflection that places the religious and moral 

perspectives of Black women at the center of its method. Issues of class, gender 

(including sex, sexism, sexuality, and sexual exploitation) and race are seen as 

theological problems. Womanist theology takes old (traditional) religious 


language and symbols and gives them new (more diverse and complex) meaning. 
This form of theological reflection cannot be termed “womanist” simply because 
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the subject is Black women’s religious experiences. The key to womanist 
theology is the use of an interstructured analysis employing class, gender, and 
race. This kind of analysis is both descriptive (an analysis and sociohistorica!] 
perspective of Black life and Black religious worldviews) and prescriptive 
(offering suggestions for the eradication of oppression in the lives of African 
American and, by extension, the rest of humanity and creation).** 


One of the main characteristics of womanist theory is tts evolving character, 
which stemmed from its foundational beginning in 1985. Katie Geneva Cannon’s 
article, The Emergence of Black Feminist Consciousness, (Katie Canon, 47-56), 
has developed the following; an orientation to black women’s survival in an 
oppressive social order that is classist, racist, and sexist; a framework for 
interpreting and critiquing the role of the Black Church; an interrogation of and 
critique of the Black Churches’ appropriation of scripture in oppressive ways; a 
model for Black women’s organizational strength; a critique of Black social 
stratification; advocacy for justice-based spirituality; the inclusion of ecological 
concerns; a concern for health care; a consideration of Black sexuality; and the 
issue of work.**® 


When looked upon as an intellectual movement, womanist theology addresses 
the down downs falls of both feminist theology and Black theology. From its 
beginning, Black theology did not want to deal with classism and sexism. On the other 
hand, feminist theology regularly limited the types of women’s experiences considered 
to white, middle-class women, and, womanist theologians point out, did not address 


classism or racism. In addition, womanist theology does consciously and 


unconsciously address homophobia in a theological discourse.7*’ 


While moving forward, authors Cheryl Kirk-Duggan and Karen Torjesen**® 


composed a book of essays by various writers titled, Women In Christianity, in which, 


Joan M. Martin wrote an essay on moral agency entitled, Oppression and Resistance: 
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The Church, Women’s Work and the Struggle for Liberation. Martin brings a 
womanist and feminist perspective together by stating that, 


A Christian womanist/feminist ethic of justice and dignity for women’s work 
begins with the principle that women are fully human beings, created imago dei. 
Whether seen through Christian natural law ethics or Christian womanist/feminist 
liberation ethics, women are reasoning persons with the freedom and ‘capacity to 
determine the quality and character of choices and sections.’ In light of God’s 
freedom and call to a redemptive partnership with God, women share vitally in 
the vocation of continually creating, sustaining, and loving God, God’s earth, 
creation, and humankind.?*? 


In part, this vocation is lived through work, and not toil, that recognizes, values, 
and respects the worth of women’s work, as livelihood for sustaining self, family, 
and community. This means that the moral agency is a gift from Jesus who gives 
women and men the power of ‘right relationship’ and moral authority to seek 
justice and receive the fruits of our labor in and through good work, not only, for 
the present but future generations of earth creation and human-well being.*°° 


*5! view the Imago Dei, “not 


Authors Stanley J. Grenz and Denise Muir Kjesbo 
as an individual possession but a corporate or social reality, present among humans-in- 
relationship or in community.”°? It is the authors’ perspective that, because, “humans 
reflect the nature of God through fellowship, each person participates in the image of 
God only within the context of life in community with others.”*°? They believe that the 


only way that we can show what God is truly like is by being in fellowship with each 


other, because, “God is the community of love-the eternal relationship between the 
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Father, Son and Holy Spirit. In short, God’s creation of mankind in the divine image 
means that human beings-male and female—should reflect the relational dynamic of 
the God whose representation we are called to be.”**" 
While author Walter Wink and his wife were visiting South Africa in 1986, 
this remark was made to him by Beyers Naude, the General Secretary of the South 
Africa Council of Churches: “In South Africa we have never yet had a discussion of 
the issue of violence and nonviolence. It is vitally important to form a legitimate 
theological position regarding that question.” In response to Naude, Wink wrote his 
book, Violence and Nonviolence in South Africa: Jesus’ Third Way. 
In chapter four, Wink deals with the theological perspective of Jesus’ Third 
Way in South Africa. He indicates that, “Jesus’ Third Way bears at its very heart the 
love of enemies.””°° He elaborates that we cannot stress enough the importance of 
loving our enemies, especially in our times, because it authenticates our Christian 
faith. 
Commitment to justice, liberation, or the overthrow of oppression is not enough, 
for all too often the means used have brought in their wake new injustices and 
oppressions. Love of enemies is the recognition that the enemy, too, is a child of 
God, The enemy too believes he or she is in the right, and fears us because we 
represent a threat against his or her values, lifestyles, and affluence.*>’ 


Wink alluded to how politicians refused to change, rather preferring to save 


face and shun the appearance that they were backing down when pressured. On the 
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other hand, he referred to Gandhi who. “always attempted to keep the demands of his 
campaigns specific to the local situation and to convince his opponents that the 
struggle was not a victory over them but simply for fundamental justice.”?>* 

“Gandhi distinguished between the “nonviolence of the weak,” which uses 
harassment to break the opponent, and “nonviolence of the strong” (which he called 
satyagraha or “truth force”), which seeks the opponent’s good by freeing him or her 
from oppressive actions.”?>’ 

In a book review by Marva J. Dawns of Violence Renounced: Renee’ Girard: 
Biblical Studies and Peacemaking, Dawns ts very adamant about her stance on the 
matter. She begins by saying, “At stake in this book is not only how we understand 
God and God’s word, but also how we work for justice and peace in the world. Too, 
easily, religious believers blind their own Scriptures’ true message generate a religion 
that betrays God.”°° 

Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, and Anabaptist scholars were gathered together 
by the Institute of Mennonite Studies to review Renee’ Girard’s theory on “mimetic 
rivalry and surrogate victim mechanism—sacrificial violence.””°! Their essays 


interaction with Girard’s theory was so common that it was easily accessible for those 


readers that were not familiar with Girard’s work. They grappled with what appeared 
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Database with AtLASerials, EBSCOhost. 
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to be apparent oppositions between the violence that ts advocated by God in the Old 

Testament and Jesus’ commandment in the New Testament of peacemaking,” 
According to Dawns, 
There is much more work needed in area of biblical and theological in the quest 
for nonviolence discipleship, and the urgent need for peacemaking in our dying 
world has the argent task of doing so. God’s theory should be competently 
appropriated and nonviolence should be rethought of as its depiction in bible 
narratives while also avoiding assumptions about mythical human projections in 
these narratives. There is also a need for a clearer understanding of what the 
biblical words wrath and judgment, while retention of Scripture’s multivalent 


views of sacrifice yet rejecting Girard’s previous tendencies to use sacrifice as a 
scapegoat.7°? 


According to Dawns, “We need to engage the practical power of Girard’s 
theory to expose our own culture’s myth of redemptive violence,”*™ She goes on to 


265 as proposed 


discuss, ““Not human sacrifice to God, but God’s sacrifice to humans, 
by James Alison’s Raising Abel. 

Barbara Brown Taylor shares her experience with racism as a woman priest in 
her book, Leaving Church: A Memoir of Faith. In this book, Brown reminisces about 
her encounter with the Ku Klux Klan. While at Grace-Calvary Church in Clarksville, 
Georgia, she was invited to attend the Northeast Georgia Peace Council’s Annual 
Martin Luther King Jr. Peace Walk. Brown felt honored to be invited, and accepted 


the invitation. Upon her arrival, she noticed that the site was patrolled heavily with 


police, and there were numerous photographers and reporters there as well. She asked 


262Dawns, “Violence Renounced: Renee’ Girard: Biblical Studies and Peacemaking.” 
“oT bid. 
2-T hid, 
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someone why the police were there, and she was told that it was just in case the Klan 
came. 

Brown was accompanied by two other ministers of the Habersham Ministerial 
Association, including one white Presbyterian pastor, and a black Baptist pastor. They 
sang “He’s Got the Whole World in His Hands,” while one of Klansmen held a sign 
that read, “James Earl Ray made my day,” and another one had a picture of Dr. King’s 
face with a target for a rifle on his forehead. The Klansmen wore their hoods but did 
not cover their faces, which Brown found to be surprising. When she looked at them, 
she saw that they were empty, stone-cold and vacant, and she was not afraid of them 
anymore. She realized that they were just people like her, and they looked lost and 
scared. As they continued to sing and walked around the corner, she realized that they 
had left them there. Brown believed it was the most interesting thing that happened in 
her city that day,7°° 

In conclusion, feminist theology has contributed to the lives of women 
tremendously, Birthed out of liberation theology, feminist theology makes claims of 
making a difference in the lives of women, and of being of vital importance in society. 
Further, feminist theology has its own dialect, and discourse that fits its own agendas. 

There appears to be new light at the end of the tunnel, however, and new 
perspectives in the areas of feminist theology, as we live in a multicultural society 
where the voices of women are not just Black, white, Latino, or Asian. Oppression, 
racism, injustice, and inequality are not just women’s issues, nor are they Black 
women’s or white women’s issues; they are human issues that need to be addressed. 


*°Barbara Brown Taylor, Leaving Church: A Memoir of Faith (San Francisco, CA: Harper 
Collins Publishers, 2006), 70-71. 
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“Building Bridges Through Sisterhood: A Model For Encouraging Women In 


Ministerial Leadership” is a project that depicts true sisterhood in a spiritual context. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Purpose Statement 
The purpose of this action research project is to build bridges through sisterhood 
and encourage women in ministerial leadership.’ The project will provide teaching for 


women in the areas of encouragement, sisterhood, leadership and mentorship. 


Hypothesis 
The researcher’s hypothesis for this project is, if the need for sisterhood and 
encouragement among women in ministerial leadership is adequately addressed through 
teaching sessions on encouragement, sisterhood, leadership and mentorship; women in 


ministerial leadership can become more effective leaders. 


Measurement/Instrumentation 
The data collection instruments used will measure the impact of the teaching for 
encouragement among women in ministerial leadership. The instruments will also 


measure whether or not there is a need for sisterhood, unity, mentorship and effective 


‘John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
3 ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Publisher Name, 2009), 114. 
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training among women in ministerial leadership as well. The data collection instruments 


will also be used for triangulation purposes. 


Research Design 

The methodology used by the researcher included qualitative research design 
using a pretest and post-test and provide teaching for a women’s focus group in the areas 
of encouragement, sisterhood, leadership and mentorship. The researcher chose this form 
of methodology because it is the researcher’s belief that it was the most suitable form of 
methodology to facilitate the action research project. 

Week one of the research design consisted of implementation of the pretest 
instrument and teaching on encouragement utilizing Old and New Testament Biblical 
Scriptures. The teaching also included a Role Playing Activity and a handout on prayer 
by author Evangelist Glorious Murray (Appendix A) was given to the participants. Each 
teaching session concluded with a summary/conclusion component and closing prayer. 

Week two of the research design consisted of teaching on sisterhood utilizing the 
biblical narratives of Ruth and Naomi and Mary and Elizabeth. The teaching also 
consisted of a Role Playing Activity, Bridge Building Strategies Activity and A Sister to 
Sister Share Exercise. (Appendix C) The teaching session concluded with a 
summary/conclusion component and closing prayer. 

Week three of the research design consisted of teaching on leadership and focused 
on the biblical narratives of Ruth and Naomi, Mary and Elizabeth and women in the Old 
and New Testament who assumed leadership roles. It also consisted of teaching on 


historical leadership roles that women have played in society in the past and present. The 
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teaching also included a group discussion activity. The teaching session concluded with a 
summary/conclusion component and closing prayer. 

Week four of the research design consisted of teaching on mentorship utilizing the 
biblical narratives of Ruth and Naomi and Mary and Elizabeth. The teaching also looked 
at the Biblical Narrative of Titus Chapter 2:3-5, Christ-Centered Mentoring and biblical 
mentoring relationships in the Old and New Testament. (Appendix C) A 
group discussion activity was also a component of the teaching. The session concluded 
with a summary/conclusion component and closed in prayer. It also included 
implementation of the post-test and culmination of the four week teaching sessions. 

The objective of the pretest was to find out whether or not the women attending 
the teaching sessions believed that there was a need for encouragement among women in 
ministerial leadership. This step in the research design would also enable the researcher 
to better determine whether or not the data from the pretest will support the researcher’s 
hypothesis 

The objective of the post-test was to find out whether or not the beliefs of the 
women attending the teaching sessions were changed after completing the teaching 


sessions. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Collection of Data 

The researcher’s field experience began by her facilitating a “Four Week Women 
Leadership Teaching Sessions” which consisted of a focus group of ten female 
participants. The participant’s ages ranged from thirty-six through seventy-nine. Six of 
the participants were in ministerial leadership and four of the participants were not. Four 
of participants were Baptist, three were Apostolic, two of the women were Non- 
denominational and one was Pentecostal. 

The participants represented the following professions: one a retired nurse, three 
are educators, one a health care provider, one a childcare provider, one a retired 
professional and homemaker, one a health care professional and student, one a life coach 
with various other occupations, and one a social service professional. 

The six women in ministerial leadership served in the following roles: one as a 
co-pastor and overseer of an international outreach ministry with her husband, a First 
Lady, a Prophetess in a local church, a mother of a local church, an Evangeltst in a local 
church, and one as a Minister in a local church. 

The four women that did not serve in ministerial leadership roles were members 
of local churches and one of them was the overseer of a women’s and girl’s ministry 


but did not perceive herself to be in ministerial leadership. 
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The teaching sessions were hosted by the Praying Women Ministry. The ministry 
facilitates this action research project and Is an outreach ministry of Apostle Sandra L. 
Weston International Outreach Ministries. Praying Women’s Ministry consists of four 
members and several affiliates. The group is a prayer, fellowship and community 
outreach group. The viston for the Praying Women Ministry was given to Apostle Sandra 
L. Weston in 2001 and has come into fruition through many years of dedicated services. 

The sessions were held at the Highlands Branch Library which is located in 
Jacksonville, Florida. The sessions were held on February 7, 14, 21, and 28, 2015. The 
purpose of the “Four Week Women Leadership Teaching Sessions” was to collect data to 
help determine whether or not the data would support the researcher’s hypothesis. 
Additionally, the sessions provided instruction for the women in the areas of 
encouragement; sisterhood, leadership and mentorship. 

The researcher’s objective was to distribute and administer a pretest and post-test 
for data collection and analysis purposes. The objectives of the pretest were to find out 
whether or not the data collected would help support the researcher’s hypothesis. The 
objectives of the post-test were to find out if the views of the participants would change 
after completing the sessions in comparison to their pretest views before taking the 
sessions. The pretest data instrument was distributed and collected during session one 
of the field experience. 

Session I; Encouragement 

Session one addressed Encouragement and took place on February 7, 2015 and 

began at 10:00 a.m. and ended at 12:00 p. m. The facilitator began the session with a 


welcome and an opening prayer. The facilitator distributed individual session packets to 
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each participant. The packets included the letter of invitation, consent to participate, a 
schedule, a pretest instrument, course materials, note pad, bookmarker, ink pen and a 
handout on prayer by Evangelist, Glorious Murray. (Appendix A) The prayer handout 
contained the acronym P.U.S.H “Pray Until Something Happens.” 

The facilitator again reviewed the letter of invitation and consent to participate 
with the group. The schedule was discussed with the participants and each 
understood the letter and consent to participate in the sessions. They ail agreed that they 
understood and were asked to sign the letter of invitation and consent to participate. 

The participants were then asked to participate in an ice-breaker activity. They 
were asked to give an update or share information as to what is going on in their 
ministries or lives to date with one another. The participants all seemed very enthusiastic 
about participating in this activity and the teaching sessions. As the session progressed 
one of the members in the focus group received a phone call from a close friend stating 
that the friend’s son had been in a very bad car accident. The focus group member was 
devastated and the other members could tell that something was terribly wrong by the 
sudden change in the participant’s demeanor. After she shared the news with the group, 
the facilitator and other group members immediately began consoling her and went into 
intercessory prayer for the young man, his family and the focus group member. 

It was a defining moment for the group because the focus group member kept 
apologizing for the interruption but the facilitator and the Praying Women Ministry 
members made it known that they supported her and the group is about developing 


sisterhood. They prayed for one another at the moment of need. The first priority of 
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the group was to pray and intercede for that family. This was considered no interruption 
or inconvenience. The group joined hands in prayer and afterwards moved on with the 
session. 

The facilitator then gave a ministry overview and update of her own ministry. 

She also gave her project overview titled, “Building Bridges Through Sisterhood; A 
Model for Encouraging Women in Ministerial Leadership” and an update as well. The 
facilitator explained to the participants the purpose of the “Four Week Women Teaching 
Sessions” and reiterated how vital a role they were playing by being a part of the focus 
group. She also took the opportunity to thank them continually for their participation and 
support. 

The facilitator distributed the pretest data collection instrument to the 
participants. They were very friendly and receptive and expressed their willingness to 
take the pretest. The facilitator explained the purposes and objective of the 
action research project and the role that the participants would play in it by taking the 
pretest. The researcher made it a point to interact with the participants as a group and also 
with each of the participant’s one on one to answer any questions they may have had. The 
participants were given several minutes to complete the pretest data collection 
instrument. 

The facilitator collected: 100% of the data collection instrument from the 
participants. The data collected from the pretest data collection instrument was set aside 
to be analyzed at another time. The participants all verbally agreed that there is a need for 
sisterhood and encouragement among women in ministerial leadership and believed that 


bridges can be built through sisterhood. 
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The teachings on encouragement consisted of an introduction to the lesson, 
encouragement vs. discouragement were defined.’ Scriptures on encouragement were 
taken from both the Old and New Testament; (I Samuel 30:6: I Thessalonians 
5:11 and Philippians 2:14). The group was asked to participate in a role playing activity. 
encourager vs. discourager. The session culminated with a summary, conclusion, closing 
prayer and refreshments were served. 

The participants were all engaged in the teaching session and shared their feelings 
of joy and laughter and how they were happy to be a part of the teaching. They all shared 
a common need for encouragement and looked forward to the next session. 

Session I: Sisterhood 

Session two was on Sisterhood. The session was held February 14, 2015 and 
began at 11:00 a.m. and ended at 1:00 p.m. It began with a welcome by the facilitator 
and an opening prayer which included prayer requests. Several of the participants were 
suffering from illnesses but attended the session. The participants were asked to share 
words of encouragement with one another in order to keep the flow of the topics active. 

| The session began with an introduction to the lesson; the term sisterhood was 
defined as, the close relationship among women based on their shared experiences, 
concerns, etc.; a community or society of women; especially a community of nuns, and 


the solidarity of women based on shared conditions.’ An example of sisterhood was also 


' Webster's New Compact Dictionary and Style Guide. Cleveland, OH: Wiley, Publishing, Inc., 
2002, 161. 


? Merriam-Webster Dictionary, accessed February 13, 2015, htty:/Avww.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/sisterhood. 
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given and a brief history of its origin.* The Biblical Narratives of Ruth and Naomi and 
Mary and Elizabeth were utilized to exemplify their sisterhood relationships. 

The participants were also taught key terms such as, “Biblical Sisterhood, 
Covenant Sisterhood, Hesed, and Their Sisterhood was a Testimony to the Community 
of Faith,’ in reference to their relationship to sisterhood. 

The participants also participated in a role playing activity based on Luke 1|:57- 
58. One participant was asked to play the role of Mary and one participant played the role 
of Elizabeth. The participants were very engaged in the role playing and portrayed a true 
example of true sisterhood between the two women. 

A second role playing activity was based upon one participant portraying a sister 
that felt alienated and alone in the church and felt the need to leave the church because 
none of the women in the church bonded or communicated with her. They did not try to 
befriend her or include her in any of the church functions or women activities. The other 
participant portrayed the role of a sister who recognized that the sister seemed very 
distant and reached out to her in order to befriend her. The sister had also shared a similar 
experience and felt that the two of them together should find a way to reach out to the 
other women in the church to bring the problem to their attention and hopefully find 
a solution that would address the problem. 

The session also included a component developed by the facilitator titled, Bridge 
Building Strategies (Sister to Sister —You and I). The participants were engaged in a 
group brainstorming discussion and were asked to list several strategies that would build 


* hid. 


4 Susan Hunt and Barbara Thompson. The Legacy of Biblical Womanhood. (Wheaton, IL: 
Crossway, 2007), 110-115. 
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bridges though sisterhood. The strategies listed were: hosting women retreats, introducing 
and interacting with women in the church that you do not know, hosting church sociais 
such as a tea or luncheon, create women support groups for addressing sexual abuse, 
alcoholism, domestic abuse, marital problems, singleness, church hurt, alienation and 
loneliness, conducting teaching sessions on encouragement, sisterhood, leadership and 
mentorship, women outreach groups, various communication networks and networking 
with other churches and ministries. 

The participants also engaged in a Sister to Sister Share Exercise, which was also 
developed by the facilitator. During this exercise the participants shared encouraging 
words with one another and about the session. There was a unique bond among the 
women. At each session they seem to share more and more with one another. They 
shared their need to attend the sessions and how beneficial] they were to them. The 
session culminated with a summary, conclusion closing prayer and refreshments were 
served. 

Session Three: Leadership 

Session three of the Four Week Women Teaching Sessions was on Leadership. 
The session was held February 21, 2015 and began at 10:00 a.m. and ended at 12:00 p. m. 
The facilitator began the session by welcoming the participants followed with an opening 
prayer. The participants were asked if they had any special prayer request. The facilitator 
then asked the participants tf they had any words of encouragement and testimonials that 
they would like to share with one another. After they shared words of encouragement and 
testimonials the participants were served refreshments. The women all seemed very 


relaxed but were yet facing various obstacles. Two of the participants remained ili and 
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the participant’s friend’s son was still in critical condition after being injured in a car 
accident. 

The session on leadership began with an introduction to the lesson and teaching 
on Women in the Old and New Testament that took on leadership roles. The Old 
Testament women portrayed were Ruth, Naomi. The New Testament women portrayed 
were Mary and Elizabeth. The session also consisted of defining the term leadership,” 
identifying leadership traits and styles,° and finding your own leadership style.’ The 
session also included spiritual leadership.® 

The session also included a group activity developed by the facilitator titled 
Discovering the Leader in You. The participants were asked to list one or more 
leadership traits listed in the lesson that they felt they may possess, The participants were 
also asked to list one or more of the leadership styles listed in the lesson that they could 
identify with. 

The participants were very engaged in the session and most of them shared their 
verbal opinions on the topic. One of the participants had been in a managerial position for 
many years and was currently overseeing a women’s and girls’ ministry, she was very 


informative and brought much insight on the topic—especially leadership styles. She 


‘Peter G. Northouse. Introduction to Leadership Concept and Practice (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage 
Publications, 2009), 1-3. 


Peter G. Northouse. Leadership Theory and Practice, 2"! Edition (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage 
Publications, Inc. 2007), 3,40, 41, 42,44, 45. 


*Nancy, Beach, Gifted To Lead: The Art of Leading As A Woman In The Church (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Zondervan, 2009), 52, 53. 


®McKenzie, Vashti M, Not Without A Struggle: Leadership Development for African American Women In 
Ministry (Cleveland, OH: Pilgrim, Press), 2011, 71 — 73. 
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pointed out that an authoritarian style of leadership could be most useful especially for 
those in military authoritarian positions. 

The teaching culminated with a summary, conclusion and closing prayer. The 
participants were all engaged in the session and gained valuable insight and knowledge 
from the session. The interaction between the participants was also to be noted and each 
session they continued to bond more and more. Their interaction, level of energy and 
communication among the group was heightened. It was obvious that the sessions were 
very rewarding and much needed for the participants. They attested to the fact that they 
needed the sessions and looked forward to the next session. 

Session Four: Mentorship 

The session four topic was on Mentorship. It was held on February 28, 2015 and 
began at 10:00 a.m. and ended at 12:30 p.m. The facilitator began the session by 
welcoming the participants and an opening prayer. The participants were asked if they 
had any prayer requests. After the welcome, opening prayer and prayer request the 
participants were asked to share words of encouragement or testimonials. 

Several participants wanted to share encouraging words and testimonials. Some of 
them were thankful for the teaching sessions expressing that they had been blessed by 
them and had gained valuable insights from the teaching and shared their experience with 
the other participants. They felt blessed to participate in the teaching sessions. One of the 
participants encountered a flat tire on her way to the session and had to telephone her 
husband for assistance. The participant was also not feeling very well. She was so excited 
about getting to the teaching session. After her husband repaired the flat tire on her car, 


in spite of the fact that she wasn’t feeling well; she immediately came to the session. She 
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testified of how blessed she felt just being at the sessions and in the midst of the other 
women. She expressed how it lifted up her spirits and she looked forwarded to each 
session. 

The facilitator continued with the session and the participants expressed how 
elated they were that the participant chose to attend the session. The session began with 
an introduction to the lesson and defining key terms: mentor, mentee, mentoring, and 
Christ-Centered Mentoring. Webster’s New Compact Dictionary and Style Guide defines 
a mentor as, “a wise advisor or a teacher or coach.” 

According to Oxford Dictionaries, a mentee 1s, “a person who is advised or 
counseled by a mentor.”!° Authors G. Brian Jones and Linda Phillips Jones define 
mentoring as, “A relatively new term coined in the secular world to identify the process 
in which a more experienced helps a less experienced individual grow and develop. 
Mentoring (similar to discipling) can either be used in the narrow sense or broad sense 
that is, relating to a limited focus of development or to an overall approach to life and 
behavior.”!! Christ-Centered Mentoring at its best emphasizes the mentor-mentee 
relationship as a broad mutually beneficial dynamic process in which both parties play 
significant roles in which may shift from time to time but which will always focus on the 


goals of honoring God’s Word and becoming more like Christ in every area of life.' 


°Webster’s New Compact Dictionary and Style Guide. (Cleveland, OH: Wiley Publishing, Inc., 
2002), 303. 


°Cxford Dictionaries, accessedFebruary 16, 2015, 
htto://:www.oxforddictionartes.com/us/definition/American enelish/mentee 





G,. Brian Jones and Linda Phillips Jones. Christ-Centered Mentoring: How to Plan and Conduct 
A Successful Mentoring Initiative: The Coordinator’s Handbook (Grass Valley, CA: CCC/Faith-Centered 
Mentoring and More), 5. 
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The session also consisted of a group discussion activity where the 
group members were asked to discuss what characteristics they would want in a 
mentor and what characteristics a mentor should want in a mentee. They also discussed 
the mentoring relationship between Ruth and Naomi using the Biblical Narratives in 
the books of Ruth 1:16:17 and of Luke 1:39-45, regarding Mary and Elizabeth. 

After the group discussion activities were completed the session culminated 
with a summary, conclusion and closing prayer. The participants would receive their 
Certificates of Completions for “The Four Week Women Leadership Teaching Sessions.” 

The facilitator began to administer the post-test data collection instrument. The 
facilitator distributed the instrument to the participants and explained the purpose and 
objective of the post-test. She asked if the participants had any questions or needed any 
help. All of the participants said they understood the purpose and objective 
of the post-test data collection instrument and did not have any questions or need any 
help. 

It took the participants several minutes to complete the data collection instrument 
and the facilitator collected 100% of the data collection instrument. The instruments were 
set aside to be prepared to be analyzed at a later date. The session culminated with a 


closing prayer. 


Analysis of Data 
After collecting all of the pretest and post-test data collection instruments from 
the participants the researcher prepared the data to be analyzed. The researcher began 


verifying the data for accuracy. The data was tallied from the pretest data collection 
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instrument first and the process repeated several times for accuracy. The data was tallied 
a total of four times and the findings compared to each other for accuracy. 

The data was verified from the pretest instrument for accuracy and the same steps 
were followed to verify the data from the post-test data collection instrument to verify its 
data for accuracy as well. After verification of the data from both data collection 
instruments; the researcher was ready to analyze the data. 

Immediately, the researcher noticed from tallying the data repeatedly from both 
data collection instruments that it supported the researcher’s hypothesis favorabiy. lt was 
also recognized that there were similarities and contrasts in the findings of the pretest and 
post-test data collection instruments. 

The pretest and post-test findings were compared to each other to see if the 
participant’s views changed after taking the “Four Week Women Leadership Teaching 
Sessions.” During the data analysis process the data reflected significant changes were 
made in the participant’s views after taking the sessions. The data collection and analysis 
proved to be very successful and beneficial to the action research project. The data 
collected served its purpose for the data analysis component of the project and the 


researcher was pleased with the outcome. 


Outcome. 


Pretest Findings: 


The pretest findings were as follows; six of the participants in the pretest were in 


ministerial leadership and four of the participants were not. Seventy percent of the 
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participants responding for question two strongly agreed that there is a need for more 
effective leadership among women in ministerial leadership and thirty percent 
agreed. 

- 

Eighty percent of the participants responding to question three strongly agreed 
that encouraging women in ministerial leadership will make them more effective 
leaders. Ten percent of the participants agreed and ten percent somewhat agreed. Of the 
participants responding for question four seventy percent strongly agreed that sisterhood 
can be used as a tool to bond women in ministerial leadership and thirty percent of the 
participants agreed. 

Eighty percent of the participants strongly agreed for question five that there 1s a 


need for mentorship among women in ministry. Ten percent of the participants agreed, 
whereas, ten percent somewhat agreed. Ninety percent of the participants responding to 
question six strongly agreed that bridges can be built through sisterhood and ten percent 
agreed. In regards to question number seven eighty percent of the participants strongly 
agreed that sisterhood can build bridges between denominations, ten percent agreed and 
ten percent somewhat agreed. 

Eighty percent of the participants strongly agreed for question eight that there is a 
need for unity among women in ministry that are not in leadership roles. Ten percent 
of the participants agreed and twenty percent somewhat agreed. The participants strongly 
agreed by eighty percent that there is a need for an effective model of mentorship, ten 


percent agreed and ten percent disagreed for question nine. Of the participants responding 
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to question ten, ninety percent strongly agreed that there is a need for women in ministry 


to support one another and ten percent of the participants agreed. 


Post-Test Findings: 


Six of the participants were in ministerial leadership and four of them were not. 
Ninety percent of the participants responding to question one strongly agreed that there is 
aneed for effective leadership among women in ministerial leadership. Ten percent of the 
participants agreed. 

For question number two, one hundred percent of the participants strongly agreed 
that encouraging women in ministerial leadership will make them more effective leaders. 
The participants strongly agreed by one hundred percent for question number three that 
sisterhood can be used as a tool to bond women in ministerial leadership. 

Ninety percent of the participants responding to question five strongly agreed 
that there is a need for mentorship in ministry; whereas ten percent agreed, and ten 
percent somewhat agreed. Ninety percent of the participants responding to question 
six strongly agreed that bridges can be built through sisterhood and only ten percent 
strongly disagreed. 

Of the participants responding to question seven, one hundred percent strongly 
agreed that bridges can be built between denominations. The participants responding 
to question eight strongly agreed to ninety percent that there is a need for unity among 
women in ministry not in leadership roles and ten percent agreed. 

The participants strongly agreed by one hundred percent that there is a need 


for an effective model of mentorship among women in ministry for question nine. 
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Seventy percent of the participants responding for question ten strongly agreed that there 
is aneed for women to support each other in ministry, twenty percent agreed and ten 


percent strongly disagreed. 


Comparison of Pretest and Post-Test Findings: 

Findings from the pretest and post-test were significantly similar in comparison to 
the participant responses. However, there were slight changes in some of the participant 
views after completing the “Four Week Women Leadership Teaching Sessions” than 
their previous pretest views before starting the sessions. 

In comparison, question two of the pretest and post-test showed significant 
changes in the participant’s views; seventy percent of the participants strongly agreed 
before taking the “Four Week Women Leadership Sessions,” that there is a need for more 
effective leadership among women in ministerial leadership and thirty percent agreed. 
After completing the sessions ninety percent of the participants strongly agreed and ten 
percent agreed. 

In regards to question three participants taking the pretest, strongly agreed by 
eighty percent that encouraging women in ministerial leadership will make them more 
effective leaders. Ten percent of the participants agreed and ten percent somewhat 
agreed. After taking the sessions the participants strongly agreed by one hundred percent 
that encouraging women in ministerial leadership will make them more effective leaders. 

There was also a significant change in the participant’s views in question four. In 
the pretest seventy percent of the participants strongly agreed that sisterhood can be used 


as a tool to bond women in ministerial leadership, whereas thirty percent agreed. 
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The participants responded one hundred percent that they all strongly agreed after taking 
the sessions. 

The participants did not change their responses for the pretest or post-test 
answers for question five; eighty percent strongly agreed that there is a need for 
mentorship amongst women in ministry, whereas ten percent agreed and ten percent 
somewhat disagreed. 

The researcher was astonished that for question number six there was a reversal of 
the participant answers in the pretest and post-test; the participant’s views remained the 
same by ninety percent that they strongly agreed that bridges can be built through 
sisterhood. Ten percent agreed before taking the sessions and ten percent changed their 
views after the sessions and disagreed. 

The participants changed their views in question seven. Their pretest responses 
indicated that eighty percent of the participants strongly agreed that sisterhood can build 
bridges through denominations, ten percent agreed and ten percent somewhat agreed. 
After taking the sessions the participants changed their views and one hundred percent 
agreed. 

The participant’s views changed again significantly for question eight. In the 
pretest eighty percent strongly agreed that there is a need for unity among women that are 
not in leadership roles, ten percent agreed and ten percent somewhat agreed. The 
participant’s post-test responses indicated that they strongly agreed one hundred percent 
after taking the sessions to this question. 

Number nine has another interesting comparison among the questions; eighty 


percent of the participants strongly agreed before taking the sessions that there is a need 
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for an effective model of mentorship among women in ministry, ten percent agreed and 
ten percent disagreed. In contrast after taking the sessions one hundred percent of the 
participants strongly agreed. 

Ninety percent of the participants responded in question ten strongly agreed that 
there is a need for women in ministry to support each other and ten percent agreed before 
taking the teaching sessions. In contrast after completing the teaching sessions the 
participant’s views changed as indicated by their post-test responses. Seventy percent 
strongly agreed, twenty percent agreed and ten percent even disagree. None of the ten 
participants selected undecided as a response to any of the ten questions they were asked 


to give responses to in either the pretest or post-test. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, the data from the pretest and the post-test both supported the 
researcher’s hypothesis, overwhelmingly. The participant’s views changed significantly 
after completing the four week teaching sessions. The field experience was very 
successful and the researcher’s objectives were met. The participant’s response’ s 
indicated that they were profoundly impacted after taking the teaching sessions. The 


participants shared a unique bond throughout the teaching sessions. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


As I reflect on the Four Week Women Leadership Teaching Sessions, 
(Encouragement, Sisterhood, Leadership and Mentorship), this field experience has been 
very rewarding and enlightening. The model will prove to be a valuable resource to 
women leaders in ministerial leadership. Other non-ministerial leaders can benefit from 
this model as well. 

The objective of the project is to build bridges through sisterhood and encourage 
women in ministerial leadership. The project was a collaborative effort between the 
researcher, its context, Apostle Sandra L. Weston’s International Outreach Ministries, 
“Praying Women Ministry” and the participants who actively engaged in the field 
experience. 

Looking at the model through the researcher’s eyes, it is clear that, as a result of 
this experience, the researcher gained many valuable insights. One of the primary insights 
the researcher gained was the knowledge that there is truly a greater need for 
encouragement, sisterhood, unity and more effective mentorship among women in 


ministerial leadership and ministry. 
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Theoretically, after completing the model, | am more committed as a woman in 
ministerial leadership and that this model should continue to be implemented. Women of 
the Bible, such as Naomi and Ruth and Mary and Elizabeth, have paved the way for 
women to follow, and have shown women a model example of true biblical sisterhood. 
We should follow the examples of sisterhood that these women have set for us and apply 
them in our everyday lives through the love and gospel of Jesus Christ. 

This model serves as a guide to assist women to strengthen the bonds of 
sisterhood and encouragement. The Biblical narratives of Ruth and Naomi and Mary and 
Elizabeth are vital tools that may be incorporated into the daily lives of women. The 
participant’s lives were greatly impacted by the model. 

Overall, this model was developed and implemented to meet a great need. 
Although, as can be expected in any action research project the process included many 
challenges. One such challenge involved the participants being faced with many obstacles 
while participating in the sessions. They chose to remain supportive and complete the 
sessions regardless of their dilemmas. The researcher applauds the willingness of the 
“Praying Women Ministry” and the participants for their roles in the field experience. 
The participants were actively engaged in the research, and provided vital data which was 
integral to the success of the model. 

The researcher believed in this project and considers it to be one of the strengths 
that helped in the implementation of the project. She also had to cultivate a context that 
was suitable and welcoming to the project. The members within the context needed to 
also have faith in the project. The researcher believes that she chose the right context to 


facilitate the field experience. 
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In addition, the researcher was willing to follow through with the field experience 
in its entirety and embrace the challenges of its strengths and weaknesses, while being 
willing to learn from them both. Finally, the researcher understood that her research was 
to be a collaborative effort and an action research project. 

One of the insights the researcher gained from the research experience is the 
understanding that the researcher is the one person who must always stay focused and 
prepared. The researcher must always be in charge of the research process, and manage 
not only the research, as well as the participants. She learned in her role in additional to 
the expected, she should always be prepared for the unexpected. The process should be a 
learning experience for everyone involved; the researcher learning from the research and 
the participants should learn from the researcher. 

The researcher united a great deal of faith and hard work into developing the 
project and considers this to be the greatest strength of the model. Moreover, the field 
experience was facilitated in the right context needed for the research conducted: having 
a favorable context conducive to integrating the field experience was also a plus. Thirdly, 
data collected from the data collection instruments during the field experience met the 
need. A fourth and significant strength of the model was that the participants were 
actively engaged, very supportive and they had faith in the field experience as well. A 
fifth strength was that the model had substance, it was rooted and well grounded; there 
was a substantiated need for it, all of this resulted in it being a wonderful project. Finally, 
the end result is a model that others can implement and can serve to be beneficial to many 
other contexts. 


What the researcher considered to be the ultimate weakness of the model was 
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the time restraints. The researcher was given very little time to develop and implement 
the “Four Week Women Leadership Sessions.” This component of the model was very 
challenging and this weakness ultimately became one of the greatest assets of the model. . 
The researcher ultimately gives all the glory and praise to God because first and foremost 
she could not have done it without him. This experience was a real live experience, with 
real live participants whose lives and the lives of the researcher was imposed upon 
suddenly. The researcher only had a few days to develop, design and implement the 
sessions and to solicit the participation of the participants. There was no script and 
everyone came together for a common cause to make this project a success in spite of 
what was going on in their lives at this particular moment. For four weeks the participants 
chose to make a sacrifice, an ultimate commitment to these sessions. The project was 
strengthen even more because the participants gave of themselves. Sisterhood was not 
only taught in the sessions—it was a lived experience. The participants were taught in 
each session while they lived and experienced each one. 

The model was very successful and its objectives were met. What the researcher 
and the participants accomplished in the sessions was more than any of them expected. 
The unique bond of sisterhood and encouragement that the women shared was 
exemplified throughout the course of the sessions. During each session the women were 
strengthened and became more unified. They began to reach out to one another more and 
more. They were actively engaged in the lessons and often shared words of 
encouragement and testimonials with one another. The women left the final session 


expressing a sense of fulfillment. The model far exceeded their expectation. 
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Summary 

In summary, the data collected from the participants at the field experience 
supported the researcher’s hypothesis. If the need for sisterhood and encouragement 
among women in ministerial leadership is adequately addressed through teaching 
sessions on encouragement, sisterhood, leadership and mentorship; women in ministerial 
leadership can become more effective leaders. 

The methodology used by the researcher included using a qualitative research 
design; gleaned from a pretest, Four Week Teaching Sessions on Encouragement, 
Sisterhood, Leadership and Mentorship, and a post-test that supported the hypothesis. 
The data collection instruments were designed, distributed, implemented and collected by 
the researcher. The researcher’s field experience was implemented based on the research 
design. The first week of the field experience was on encouragement, week two was on 
sisterhood, week three was on leadership and week four was on mentorship. 

The sessions provided the participants with such valuable experiences that they 
left the sessions expressing gratitude for the teachings. They gained valuable insights 
from all of the teaching sessions. The participants shared a unique bond with one another. 
Each session their level of energy and interaction was heightened. The bond that they 
shared increased more and more with each other in the sessions. The participants also 
expressed their personal needs for involvement and how they looked forward to each 
session. They came with an expectation and they were all in need of something. 

The unique bond of sisterhood and encouragement that the women shared was 
exemplified throughout the course of the sessions. As the weeks progressed they began to 


reach out to one another. They were actively engaged in the lessons and often shared 
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words of encouragement and testimonials. The women left the final session expressing a 


sense of fulfillment. The model exceeded more than their expectation 


Conclusion 

As an African-American woman my experience and tradition aligns itself with 
Womanist Theology. However, my ministry is a global ministry and is inclusive of all 
women; Asian, Latino, Caucasian, African-American, Korean, Arabian, African, etc., 
which aligns itself with Liberation Theology. Therefore, Feminist Theology was the 
undergirding for this particular project. 

The overall project was very successful and the project’s objectives were met. 
The findings overwhelmingly indicated that there is a need for sisterhood, 
encouragement, unity and a more effective model of mentorship among women in 
ministerial leadership. The findings overwhelming indicate that bridges can be built 
through sisterhood and when women in ministerial leadership are encouraged they can 
become more effective leaders. 

The researcher recommends that the implementation of this model and its findings 
be used by women in ministerial leadership within their churches and ministries to 
address the problems identified in the model. The researcher also recommends that 

in-depth research be further conducted to evaluate and treat the specific problems 
addressed. 

The researcher was asked to develop and implement the model within a very short 
time frame. Therefore, a recommendation for the future would be that more time be spent 


for development and implementation of the model. 
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Apostle Sandra L. Weston International Outreach Ministries 
P.O. Box 26785 
Jacksonville, Florida 32226 
(904) 210-4517 


February 3, 2015 


Dear Associate and/or Friend: 


I will be facilitating a Four Week, Women Leadership Teaching Sessions as a requirement for 
my doctorial studies project at United Theological Seminary (Dayton, OH). These sessions will 
be hosted by our very own Praying Women Ministry, serving as contextual associates who will 
assist with the facilitation of the project. I would like to invite you to serve as a participant in the 
focus group for the four week sessions. The sessions schedule is provided with this document. 
These sessions will include a pretest and a post-test that will be given at the beginning of the first 
session and at the end of the last session. Your participation will be greatly appreciated, valued 
and beneficial to my research project. 


The session topics are: Encouragement, Sisterhood, Leadership and Mentoring and will be held 
at the Highlands Branch Library. The location dates and times are included on the enclosed flyer. 
Please sign the agreement to participate in the Four Week, Women in Leadership Teaching 
Sessions. Refreshments will be served at all sessions. Thank you for your time and consideration. 
If you need more information please feel free to contact me by phone or text at 904 — 210 -4517. 


Consent to Participation 


I ____agree to participate in the Four Week Women Leadership 
Teaching Sessions facilitated by Apostle Sandra L. Weston/Praying Women Ministry. 





Signature: __ Date: 


Sincerely Yours, 

Apostle Sandee i Weston 

Apostle Sandra L. Weston 

Overseer, Apostle Sandra L. Weston International Outreach Ministries 
Praying Women’s Ministry 
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Praying Women Ministry 
Four Week Women Leadership Teaching Sessions 
Facilitator: Apostle Sandra L. Weston 


Location: 
Highland Branch Library 
(Conference Room A) 
1826 Dunn Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 32218 


Date: 
Saturday, February 7, 2015 
10:00 A.M. -12:00 P.M. 
Topic: Encouragement 


Date: 
Saturday, February, 14, 2015 
11:00 A.M. — 1:00 P.M. 
Topic: Sisterhood 


Date: 
saturday, February 21, 2015 
10:00 A.M. — 12:00 A.M. 
Topic: Leadership 


Date: 
Saturday, February, 28, 2015 
10:00 P.M. — 12:30 P.M. 
Topic: Mentoring 
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Prayer: 


What is prayer? Petitions, Communing & Talking to God 


To who is prayer made to? (LK. 11:1...Our father which art in heaven), (Matt. 6.9...Our Father 
which art in heaven...). 


When is the right time for prayer? If we keep a prayer within heart and praise upon our lips to the 
father, we could never go wrong men ought to always pray. 1Thess.5:17 Pray without ceasing. 


Are there different kinds of prayers? Prayers of thanksgiving (Faith Mk. 11:24): (righteousness, 
Jam 5.16). (Obedience, 1Jn.3:22), (contrition, 2Chr. 7:14), (Intercessions, Gen.18:23), Healing, 
Peace, restorations, joy, repentance heart, lose love one, for the enemy, family...and the list go 

on and on. 


Will it be any results after prayer? Matt. 21:22 “And in all things, whatever things ye shall ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” 


1 Sam. 1:27 “For this child prayed; and the LORD hath given me my petition which I asked of 
him:” Ps. 91::15 “He shall call upon me, and | will answer him: I will be with him in trouble; | 
will deliver him, and honor him.” 


Is. 40:8 “the grass withered, the flower fadeth: but the word of our God shall stand forever.” 


Must prayer be made in openly or secretly? LK. 18:1 “And he spake a prable unto them to this 
end, that men ought always to pray and not to faint,” LK, 21:36 “Watch ye therefore, and pray 
always, that ye may be accounted worthy to escape all these things that shall come to pass, and to 
stand before the son of man.” 


Will I know how prayer must be done? Not always “Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our 
infirmities: for we know not what we should pray for as we ought: but the spirit itself maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” Ro. 8:26 


Pray until something happen---PUSH 


The song is sang pray until your prayer go through (that may be a need). First of all let’s get 
some understanding. What are you praying for and who are you praying to/ And what are you 
praying about? Why do I need to pray? Why is it so important to pray? Will I get my prayer 
answered? 
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Well let me help someone with some of these questions, Jesus prayed and if he prayed what 
about us. There ae times in our lives we don’t know how to pray. Whatever stage or 
circumstance we are in at that time I suggest that how you pray. 


But Jesus taught us how to pray in Matt. 6:9, always acknowledge whose you are (the sons of 
God 1 John 3:2 and who are you praying to: Matt. 6:9, Our Father which in Heaven. Know that 
Jesus is the only way, so now it is in the name of Jesus, we recognize God son, Jesus as the key 
to being answered to our prayers. 


Now we can petition--received-accept-yield-everything to our savior. Press refusing anything 
your enemy put before us, When I rise early in the morning I thank him for a new day, It’s not 
hard for me to pray because I know he must be first in everything I do. When someone asks me 
to pray I need to know what I am praying for and what it is you expect God to do when I pray, 
because I’m in agreement with you. If you are not sincere please don’t ask me to pray for you. 
You must believe in what you are praying for (Matt. 21 22): 


In whatever we petition before God we must be real or God Just not gone hear it. Make sure your 
heart is right God will not hear us if we regard iniquities in our heart (Ps. 66:18). Who knows our 
hearts better than God? Ask God to keep us with a repentant heart. Don’t get weary in praying 
God gone do just what he said. 


Sometime it seem like God is so far away. He’s not, that’s when he let you know he is just 
omnipresent. You must spend time with him. Prayer works. It is a sure thing, ask Hannah. She 


was barren, she was no doubt laugh and mock, but she found the key for her problem (push Pray 
until something happen). Ask Brother Daniel he was thrown in the lions never stop praying. If 
God delivered Daniel what am I doing wrong? 


Exalt God he is worthy to be praised. He is everything we need. When we keep our prayer in 
heart and circumstances rise we will automatically allow the spiritual man to kick in instance and 
pray if it’s nothing but lord have mercy, 


When I get fearful and start to pray I know God has not given me a spirit of fear, but a spirit of 
love and of power and of a sound mind, 


Many times we don’t even know what to pray for we cry out help Lord the spirit take control. 
He comfort us he promise to never leave us or forsake, 


If we could only remember to P.U.S.H. that’s the’only and best way to commune with God 
through his son Jesus Christ is in prayer. 
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Pretest 
l. Are you a woman in Ministerial Leadership? Yes No 


2. Do you believe that there is a need for more effective leadership among women in Ministerial 
Leadership? _ Agree _ Strongly Agree __ Somewhat Agree __ Disagree _ Strongly Disagree 
__ Somewhat Disagree _ Undecided 


3. Do you believe encouraging women in Ministerial Leadership will make them more effective 
leaders? Agree Strongly Agree __ Somewhat Agree Disagree _Strongly Disagree 
__ Somewhat Disagree _ Undecided 


4. Do you believe that sisterhood can be used as a tool to bond women in Ministerial 
Leadership? _ Agree Strongly Agree __ Somewhat Agree __ Disagree __ Strongly Disagree 
__ Somewhat Disagree Undecided 


5. Do you believe that there is a need for mentorship for women in ministry? Agree 
__Strongly Agree Somewhat Agree Disagree Strongly Disagree _ Somewhat Disagree 
__ Undecided 


6. Do you believe bridges can be built through sisterhood? Agree __ Strongly Agree 
__Somewhat Agree Disagree Strongly Disagree _ Somewhat Disagree __Undecided 


7. Do you believe that sisterhood can build bridges between denominations? __ Agree 
__Strongly Agree _ Somewhat Agree Disagree _ Somewhat Disagree __Undecided 


8. Do you believe there is a need for unity among women in ministry that are not in leadership 
roles? Agree Strongly Agree _ Somewhat Agree __ Disagree _ Strongly Disagree 
__ Somewhat Disagree _ Undecided 


9. Do you believe there is a need for an effective model of mentorship among women in 
ministry? Agree Strongly Agree _ Somewhat Agree __ Disagree __Strongly Disagree 
__ Somewhat Disagree Undecided 


10. Do you believe there is a need for women in ministry to support one another? __ Agree 
__Strongly Agree Disagree _ Somewhat Agree Disagree __ Strongly 
Disagree _ Somewhat Disagree _ Undecided 
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Post-test 
i Are you a woman in Ministerial Leadership? Yes No 


2. Do you believe that there is a need for more effective leadership among women in Ministerial 
Leadership? Agree Strongly Agree Somewhat Agree Disagree Strongly Disagree 
__Somewhat Disagree _ Undecided 


3. Do you believe encouraging women in Ministerial Leadership will make them more effective 
leaders? Agree Strongly Agree Somewhat Agree Disagree Strongly Disagree 
__ Somewhat Disagree _ Undecided 


4. Do you believe that ststerhood can be used as a tool to bond women in Ministerial 
Leadership? Agree Strongly Agree Somewhat Agree Disagree _ Strongly Disagree 
__ Somewhat Disagree _ Undecided 


5. Do you belteve that there is a need for mentorship for women in ministry? Agree 
__ Strongly Agree _ Somewhat Agree Disagree Strongly Disagree _ Somewhat Disagree 
__ Undecided 


6. Do you believe bridges can be built through sisterhood? Agree Strongly Agree 
__ Somewhat Agree Disagree Strongly Disagree _ Somewhat Disagree _ Undecided 


7. Do you believe that sisterhood can build bridges between denominations? _ Agree 
_ Strongly Agree Somewhat Agree Disagree Somewhat Disagree _ Undecided 


8. Do you believe there is a need for unity among women in ministry that are not in leadership 
roles? Agree Strongly Agree Somewhat Agree Disagree _ Strongly Disagree 
__ Somewhat Disagree _ Undecided 


9. Do you believe there is a need for an effective model of mentorship among women in 
ministry? Agree Strongly Agree Somewhat Agree _ Disagree Strongly Disagree 
__ somewhat Disagree Undecided 


10. Do you believe there is a need for women in ministry to support one another? _ Agree 
__ Strongly Agree Disagree Somewhat Agree Disagree Strongly 
Disagree _ Somewhat Disagree _ Undecided 
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Week I: Encouragement 
A: Encouragement vs. Discouragement 


a. Encouragement -- To give support to; help.! 
b. Discouragement — To try to prevent by disapproving.” 
B. Seriptures On Encouragement (NSRV - The New Oxford Annotated Bible) 


a. | Samuel Chapter 30:6 — David was in great danger; for the people spoke of 
stoning him, because all the people were bitter in spirit for their sons and 
daughters. But David strengthened himself in the Lord his God 


b. I Thessalonians Chapter 5:11 — Therefore encourage one another and build 
up each other, as in deed you are doing. 


c. Philippians Chapter 2: 1:4 — If there is any encouragement in Christ, any 
consolation from love, any sharing in the Spirit, any compassion and 
sympathy, make my joy complete; be of the same mind. Do nothing from 
selfish ambition or conceit, but in humility regard others as better than 
yourselves. Let each of you look not to your own interests, but to the interests 
of others. 


C. Role Play — Groups -- Encourager vs. Discourager 
Each group will pair in two’s ex: Group A; Group B, etc. 


One member of the group will role play as an encourager and one will role play asa 
discourager. The group members will create their own scenarios in the role playing 
activity. 


D. Summary/Conclusion 


E. Closing Prayer 


* Webster’s New Compact Dictionary and Style Guide. (Cleveland, OH: Wiley, Publishing, Inc.), 2002. 


* Tbid,. 140. 
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Week II: Sisterhood 


A. Introduction to Lesson 
B. Sisterhood — 1). The close relationship among women based on shared experiences, 
concems, etc.; 2). A community or society of women; especially: a community of nuns. 


3). the solidarity of women based on shared conditions, experiences, or concern. | 


Example of Sisterhood — The bonds of sisterhood have helped unite women to fight for 
social equality.’ 


The term sisterhood was first known to be used in the 14% century.° 
C. Ruth & Naomi —Ruth 1:16:17 
» Biblical Sisterhood — Mark 3:35 (Hunt & Thompson) 
>» Covenant Sisterhood — Ruth 1:1:16:175 
>» Hesed — “Which refers to Israel understanding of God and itself and is sometimes 
referred to as steadfast love.” Ex. kindness, loving-kindness, mercy, loyalty, 


devotion, and unfailing love.® 


“Their Sisterhood was a Testimony to the Community of Faith” —Ruth 1:19 7 





‘Merriam-Webster’ Dictioniary .accessedFebruary 13,2015 -http://Awww.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary.sisterhood. 


“Ibid. 
“Ibid. 


* Susan Hunt and Barbara Thompson. The Legacy of Biblical Womanhood. (Wheaton, IL: 
Crossway. 2007), 110-115. 


> Ibid. 

° Johanna W. H. Van Wijk-Bos. Women In Alien Landy. Missions Education and Cultivation 
Program Department for the Women’s Division General Board of Global Ministries The United Methodist 
Church. United Sates of America: 1987), 15. 


* Susan Hunt and Barbara Thompson. The Legacy of Biblical Womanhood. (Wheaton, IL: 
Crossway.2007), 110-115. 
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“The Rule of Sisterhood is unity because the constituency of sisterhood is God-chosen, 
and the communion is God-made. To break unity is to break covenant. (Hunt & 
Thompson)® 


» Community — “For a community to exist in health, which in the Bible is called 
shalom, devotion to each other’s welfare has to be practiced actively.” 


D. Mary & Elizabeth ~ Luke 1:39-45 

E. Role Play — Groups --Luke 1: 57-58 

Each group will pair in two’s ex: Group A; B, etc. 

One member will play the role of Mary and one will play the role of Elizabeth. 


G. Group Role Play — The participants were asked to volunteer into a pair and 
create their own scenario depicting sisterhood among themselves. 


F. Building Bridges Strategies (Sister to Sister -- You & } 


» Bridge -— 1. A structure built over a river, etc. to provide a way across 2. A thing 
that provides connection, contact, etc. 





* Tbid. 


* Johanna W. H. Van Wijk-Bos. Women In Alien Lands. Missions Education and Cultivation Program 
Department for the Women’s Division General Board of Global Ministries The United Methodist Church. 
United Sates of America: 1987). 15, 
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6. Sister to Sister Share Exercise 
5. Summary/Conclusion 


6. Closing Prayer 
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Week IIT: Leadership 


A. Introduction to the Lesson 

B. Some Women Leaders of The Bible 
a. Naomi — The Book of Ruth 
b. Deborah —Judges 4:5 
c. Esther — The Book of Esther 
d. Phobe - Romans 16:1 


e. Junia — First woman called an Apostle by the Apostle Paul — 
Romans: 16:7 


f. Euodia and Syntche — Philippians 4:2-3 


g. Prisca —Acts 18:26 


C. Defining Leadership 


Being a leader in general has it challenges. Therefore, the term leadership 
must be defined. Peter G. Northouse asks the question in his book, “Introduction to 
Leadership Concepts and Practices,” “What is leadership?! Northouse, contextually 


defines leadership in five definitions: 


» Leadership is a Trait — “First, leadership is thought of as a trait. Defining 
leadership as a trait means that each individual brings to the table certain 
inherent qualities that influence the way he or she leads. Some leaders are 
confident, some are decisive, and still others are outgoing and sociable. 
Saying that leadership is a trait places a great deal of emphasis on the leader 
and the leader’s special gifts. It follows the often expressed belief “leaders are 


' Northouse, Peter G. Introduction to Leadership: Concepts and Practice. (Thousand Oaks, CA: 
Sage Publications, 2009), 1, 2. 





2 Tbid.s 23. 
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born, not made.” Some argue that focusing on traits makes leadership an elitist 
enterprise because it implies that only a few people with special talents will 
lead. Although there may be some truth to this argument, it can also be argued 
that all of us are born with a wide array of unique traits and that many of the 
traits can have a positive impact on our leadership. It also may be possible to 
modify or change some traits.” 


Leadership is an Ability — “In addition to being thought of as a trait, 
leadership is also conceptualized as an ability. A person who has leadership 
ability is able to be a leader that is, has the capacity to lead. While the term 
“ability” frequently refers to a natural capacity, ability can be acquired. For, 
example, some people are naturally good at public-speaking, while others 
rehearse to become comfortable speaking in public. Similarly, some people 
have the natural physical ability to excel in sport, while others develop their 
athletic capacity through exercise and practice. In leadership some people 
have the natural ability to lead, while others develop their leadership abilities 
through work and hard practice.’ 


Leadership is a Skill — “Third, leadership is a skill. Conceptualized as a skill, 
leadership is a competency developed to accomplish a task effectively. Skilled 
leaders are competent people who know the means and methods for carrying 
out their responsibilities. For example, a skilled leader in a fund-raising 
campaign knows every 

step and procedure the fund-raising process and is able to use this knowledge 
to run an effective campaign. In short, skilled leaders are competent-they 
know what they need to do and they know how to do it. Describing leadership 
as a skill makes leadership available because skills are competencies that 
people can learn or develop. Even without natural leadership ability, people 
can improve their leadership with practice, instruction, and feedback from 
others. Viewed as a skill leadership can be studied and learned. If you are 
capable of learning from experiences, you can acquire leadership.” 


Leadership as a Behavior — “Leadership is also a behavior. It is what leaders 
do when they are in a leadership role. The behavioral dimension is concerned 
with how leaders act towards others in various situations. Unlike traits, and 
skills, leadership behaviors are observable. When someone leads, we see that 
person's leadership behavior. *Research on leadership has shown that leaders 
engage primarily in two kinds of general behaviors: task behaviors and 
process behaviors. Task behaviors are used by leaders to get the job done 
(e.g., they prepare an agenda for a meeting). Process behaviors are used by 
leaders to help people feel comfortable with other group members and at ease 
in the situations in which they find themselves (e.g., they help individuals in 
groups to feel included). Since leadership requires both task and process 
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behaviors, the challenge for leaders is to know the best way to combine efforts 
to reach a goal.” 


» Leadership is a Relationship — “Another, and somewhat unusual, way to 
think about leadership is as a relationship. From this perspective, leadership is 
centered in the communication between leaders in the communication 
between leaders and followers rather than on the unique qualities of the 
leader. Thought of as a relationship, leadership becomes a process of 
collaboration that occurs between leaders and followers (Rost, 1991). A leader 
effects and is affected by followers, and both leaders and followers are: 
thinking of leadership as a relationship suggests that leaders must include 
followers and their interests in the process of leadership. A leader needs to be 
fully aware of the followers and their interests, ideas, positions, attitudes, and 
motivations. In addition, this approach has an ethical overtone because it 
stresses the need for leaders to work with followers to achieve their mutual 
purposes. Stressing mutuality lessens the possibility that leaders might act 
toward followers in ways that are forced or unethical. It also increases the 
possibility that leaders and followers will work together toward a common 
good (Rost. 1991).” 


Northhouse also identifies six traits that research deems to be key factors to 
becoming a successful leader; Intelligence, Confidence, Charisma, Determination, 
Sociability and Integrity. 


1. Intelligence — “Intelligence is an important trait related to effective 
leadership. Intelligence includes having good language skills, perceptual skills, 
and reasoning ability. This combination of assets makes people good thinkers, and 
makes them better leaders.” 


2. Confidence — “Being confident is another important trait of an 
effective leader. Confident people feel self-assured and believe they can 
accomplish their goals. Rather than feeling uncertain, they feel strong and secure 
about their positions. They do not second guess themselves, but rather move 
forward on projects with a clear vision. Confident leaders feel a sense of 
certainty and believe that they are doing the right thing. Clearly, confidence is a 





“Tbid., 20, 21. 
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trait that has to do with feeling positive about oneself and one’s ability to 
succeed.” 


3. Charisma — “Of all the traits related to effective leadership, charisma 
gets the most attention. Charisma refers to a leaders special magnetic charm and 
appeal, and can have a huge effect on the leadership process. Charisma is a 
special personality characteristic that gives the capacity to do extraordinary 
things. in particular, it gives the leader exceptional powers of influence. A good 
example of a charismatic leader is former president John F. Kennedy, who 
motivated the American people with his eloquent oratorical style.” 


4. Determination — “Determined leaders are very focused and attentive to 
tasks. They know where they are going and how they intend to get there. 
Determination is the decision to get the job done: it includes characteristics such 
4s initiative, persistence, and drive. People with determination are willing to assert 
themselves, they are proactive and they have the capacity to persevere on the face 
of obstacles. Being determined means showing dominance at times, especially in 
situations where others need direction. 


5. Sociability — “Sociability refers to a leaders capacity to establish 
pleasant social relationships. People want sociable leaders- leaders with whom 
they can get along. leaders who show sociability are friendly, outgoing, courteous, 
tactful, and diplomatic. They are sensitive to others needs and show concern for 
their well-being. Sociable leaders have good interpersonal skills and help to create 
cooperative relationships within the work environment.” 


6. Integrity — “Finally, and perhaps the most importantly, effective leaders 
have integrity. Integrity characterizes leaders who process who possess the 
qualities of honesty and trustworthiness. People who adhere to a strong set of 
principles and take responsibility for their actions are exhibiting integrity. Leaders 
with integrity inspire confidence in others because they can be trusted to do what 
they say they are going to do. they are dependable, and transparent. Basically, 
integrity makes.a leader believable and worthy of our trust.’ 


*Ibid., 22, 23, 


"Ibid., 24. 
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In Northouse’s book, Leadership Theory and Practice 24 edition, he 
elaborates on defining leadership by listing four components;® 


1. Leadership is a process — “Leadership is a process whereby an individual 
influences a group of individuals to achieve a common good.” 


2. Leadership involves influence — “It is concerned with how the leader 
affects followers. Influence is the sine qua non of leadership. Without Influence 
leadership does not exist.” 


3. Leadership occurs in a group context- “Groups are the context in which 
leadership takes place. Leadership involves influencing a group of individuals 
who can have a common purpose.” 


4. Leadership involves goal attainment — “Leadership has to do with 
directing a group of individuals toward accomplishing some task or end.” 


In a study on leadership styles by (Levin, Lippitt, and White (1939), Northouse 
describes their findings of the following three leadership styles; authoritarian, democratic 
and laissez-faire. "He describes them as not being, “distinct entities,” because they can be 


overlapping and that individual leaders can possess more than one leadership style.* 


* Authoritarian Leadership Style — “The authoritarian leader needs to contro] 
subordinates and what they do. Authoritarian leaders emphasize that they are in 
charge, exerting influence and control over group members. They determine tasks 
and procedures for group members but may remain aloof from participating in 
group discussions. Authoritarian leaders do not encourage communication among 
group members, instead they prefer that communication be directed to them, in 
evaluating others, authoritarian leaders give praise and criticism freely, but it is 
given based on their own personal standards rather than based on objective 
criticism.” It has been argued by some that authoritarian leadership displays a, 
“pessimistic, negative, 





“Northouse, Peter G. Leadership Theory and Practice. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, Publications, 
Inc,, 2007), 3. 


"Peter G. Northouse, Introduction to Leadership Concepts and Practice, 40 & 41. 
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and discouraging outlook on others. “An example would be, “An authoritarian 
leader might say something like-“Because my workers are lazy, I need to tell 
them what to do.”? 


While others have argued that, “authoritarian leadership is a much needed form of 
leadership-it serves a positive purpose, particularly for people who seek security 
above responsibility.” However authoritarian leadership has its positives and 
negatives. The positive side of it is that, “it is efficient and productive”. 
“Authoritarian leaders give direction and clarity to people’s work and accomplish 
more in a shorter period, Furthermore, it is useful in establishing goals and work 
standards”?!° 


The negative side of authoritarian leadership is that, “it fosters dependence, 
submissiveness, and a loss of individuality. The creativity and personal growth of 
subordinates may be hindered. it is possible that, over a period of time, 
subordinates will lose interest in what they are doing and become dissatisfied with 
their work. If that occurs, authoritarian leadership can create discontent, hostility, 
and even aggression.”!! 


On the other side, “the negative aspects of authoritarian leadership appear to 
outweigh the positive; it is not difficult to imagine contexts where authoritarian 
leadership would be the preferred style of leadership.”!” Authoritarian leadership 
may be more appropriate for places like hospital emergency rooms or on middle 
and high school outings.!? 


Democratic Leadership Style — “Democratic leaders treat subordinates as fully 
capable of doing work on their own. Rather than controlling subordinates, 
democratic leaders work with subordinates, trying hard to treat everyone fairly, 
without putting themselves above subordinates. In essence, they see themselves as 
guides rather than as directors. They give suggestions to others, but never with 
any intention of changing them. Helping each subordinate reach their personal 
goals is important to a democratic leader. Democratic leaders do not use “top- 
down” communication; instead, they speak on the same level as their 
subordinates. Making sure everyone is heard is a priority. They listen to 





"Ibid. 
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Thid., 41, 42. 
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subordinates in supportive ways and assist them in becoming self-directed. In 
addition, they promote communication between group members and in certain 
situations are careful to draw out the less-articulate members of the group. 
Democratic leaders provide information, guidance, and suggestions, but do so 
without giving orders and without applying pressure. In their evaluation of 
subordinates, democratic leaders give objective praise and criticism.” 


Most of the outcomes of democratic leadership are usually positive. 


First, Democratic leadership results in greater group member satisfaction, 
commitment, and cohesiveness. Second, under democratic leadership there is 
more friendliness, mutual praise, and group mindedness. Subordinates tend to get 
along with each other and willingly participate in matters of the group, making 
more “we” statements and fewer “I” statements. Third, democratic leadership 
results in stronger worker motivation and greater creativity, People are motivated 
to pursue their own talents under the supportive structure of democratic 
leadership, finally, under democratic leader group members participate more and 
are more committed to group decisions.!4 


The negative side to democratic leadership is that, “it takes more time and 
commitment from the leader. Work is accomplished but not as efficiently as if the 
leader were authoritarian.” ! 


® Laissez-Faire Leadership Style — The laissez-faire leaders, “do not try to control 
subordinates.” They also do not, “try to nurture and guide subordinates.”'° They, 
“ignore workers and their work motivations. It stands alone as a style of 
leadership. Some have labeled that style no leadership. The laissez-faire leader is 
a nominal leader who engages in minimal influence. !7 The French term laissez- 
faire refers to leadership that is where the leader takes a “hands off, let it ride’ 
attitude toward followers..” “They recognize subordinates but are very laid back 
and make no attempt to influence their activities. Under laissez-faire leadership 
subordinates have freedom to do pretty much what they 


“Thid, 
'° Thid., 42. 
NT bid., 42. 
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want to do whenever they want to do it. Laissez-faire leaders make no attempt to 
appraise or regulate the progress of subordinates.”!8 


This type of leadership produces “nominal influence and” primarily negative 
outcomes.” The major effect is that very little is accomplished under a laissez- 
faire leader. Because people are directionless and at a loss to know what to do, 
they tend to do nothing. Giving complete freedom in an atmosphere that most 
subordinates feel chaotic. Subordinates prefer some direction, when left 
completely on their own they become frustrated. Without a sense of purpose and 
direction group members have difficulty finding meaning in their work, they 
become unmotivated and disheartened. As a result, productivity goes down.”? 


Northouse does not refer to gender in his defining of leadership styles. According 
to Nancy Beach author of the book, Gifted To Lead: The Art of Leading As A Woman, 
“Leadership styles are not defined according to gender.’””° Beach reminisces, 
about her own experience as a new leader, “Because I started out with few women role 
models for leadership, I was tempted to copy the leadership styles of strong men with 
whom | served.”?! 

She expresses that, “Back then I didn’t understand that every leader is created 
differently, and each brings his or her unique style to the tasks of leadership.’?? Each 
individual should take the time to explore and better understand what their own 


leadership style is. This will enable the leader to better serve those that they lead. In 


'SIbid., 44. 


MTbid., 45. 
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doing so Beach was able to identify her own unique style of leadership and understand 
that all leaders are individuals as well and differ in their styles of leadership,”3 

Beach describes her style of leadership as “more feminine.” In her early years she 
found it to be “more tricky.””4 She perceived herself as a “community building leader.”*» 
The males in her group perceived her style of leadership as “nurturing.”*° She was 
accused of being “touchy-feely.” Others on her management team felt that they could 
accomplish more if they didn’t care so much about each other.”2” This led Beach to feel 
that she was once again alone in her style of leadership. As a leader she recognized that 
she wasn’t capable of leading any other way, because she was all about “community.”28 

In time she understood that her leadership style was developed out of her own 

“natural instincts and passion for team building.””’ She also became a very successful 
leader in her church. For over twenty years Beach’s team have kept their bond together 
and have also spread themselves out among other groups and ministries as well. They 
have been a group for over twenty years and consistently once a month. Beach 
encourages all leaders whether they are male or female to, “Discover their unique style of 


leadership and then live it out with confidence and passion.”?° 





“bid. 
*“Thid. 
*"Tbid. 
*°Tbid. 
*"Thid. 
*"Thid., 53. 
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* Spiritual Leadership -- Often there are multiple expectations and tensions between 
what is unreal and what is ideal in terms of the numerous functional expectations 
of the performance of the clergy role. Campbell and Reierson in The Gift of 
Administration tend to agree that the minister is expected to be preacher, liturgist, 
counselor, friend, teacher, social-change agent, public-spirited citizen, responsible 
parent, loving spouse, bookkeeper, visionary, secretary, planner, and organizer 
(and perhaps we should add butcher, baker, and candlestick maker). The bible has 
a lot to say about the multiplicity of roles and functions. Jesus used two words to 
describe those who followed him: one is disciple, or learner; the other is apostle, 
or one sent or commissioned to represent another?! 


The minister is expected to have faith in Christ, first. When Jesus chose those to 
follow him, he first called them into a relationship with him (John 1:15). He then asked 
them to sacrifice their usual occupation and to follow him. A minister is expected to 
proclaim the gospel. The minister is like the town crier or herald in the marketplace. He 
or she is the announcer in and outside the church. The minister is a steward. As “stewards 
of the mysteries of God’ (1Cor. 4:1), it is the role of ministers to provide the family of 
God or household of faith with the things that nourish, strengthen, and edify the body of 
Christ. Through the Word of God, it can also be seen that the minister is a servant (Mark 
10:42-43), a collaborator and co-worker with Christ, In Thessalonians 3:2, Paul indicates 


that he has sent Timothy, his brothers and God’s co-worker in the gospel of Christ.22 


A leader seeks and follows the guidance of the Holy Spirit. The leader is one who 
plans the program in cooperation with the Holy Spirit, allowing the situation to determine 
the tactics,. Such was the case of Nehemiah, who prayed to God for four months before 


returning to Jerusalem (Neh 2-6). He gained the consensus of the people and then 





*! Vashti M. McKenzie. Not Without A Struggle: Leadership Development for African American 
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planned a strategy for rebuilding Jerusalem’s wall, changing his tactics as his enemies 
changed theirs. Thus, a leader also secures the cooperation of officers and lay members, 


enlists new members leaders, promotes teamwork, and inspires loyalty,” 


D. Group Activity — Discovering The Leader In You 


A. List one or more of the Leadership Traits that you feel you possess that 
are listed in the lesson. 


B. List one or more of the Leadership Styles that you feel you identify 
with that is listed in the 


EK. Summary/Conclusion 


F. Closing Prayer 


*? Thid., 73. 
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Week IV: Mentorship 


A. Introduction to Lesson 
a. Mentor — A wise advisor or teacher or coach.! 
b. Mentee — A person, who is advised, trained or counseled by a mentor.’ 


c. Mentoring —A relatively new term coined in the secular world to 
identify the process in which a more experienced individual helps a less- 
experienced individual grow and develop. Mentoring (similar to discipling) can 
either be used in the narrow sense or broad sense-that is, relating to a limited 
focus of development or to an overall approach to life and behavior.? 


e. Christ-Centered Mentoring — Christ-Centered mentoring at its best 
emphasizes the mentor-mentee relationship as a broad mutually beneficial 
dynamic process in which both parties play significant roles in—roles which may 
shift from time to time but which will always focus on the goals of honoring 
God’s Word and becoming more like Christ in every area of life. Christ-centered 
mentors and mentees, with help from the Holy Spirit, take on life’s issues, 
challenges, and possible goals with knowledge, skills, and enthusiasm. Instead of 
completing a one-time mentoring process or relationship, Christ-centered mentors 
and mentees adopt mentoring as a way of life beneficial to accomplishing God’s 
will in the lives of others.’ 


B. Mentoring Roles 4 
a. Servant 


b. Encourager 





'Webster’s New Compact Dictionary and Style Guide. (Cleveland, OH: Wiley Publishing Inc., 
2002), 303. 


“Oxford Dictionaries, accessed F ebruary 16, 2015, 
hitp:www,oxforddictionaries,com/u/definition/American.english/mentee. 


>G. Brian Jones and Linda Phillips Jones. Christ-Centered Mentoring: How to Plan and 
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c. Teacher 
d. Counselor 


e. Guide 


C. Characteristics of a Christ-Centered Mentor 
a. Has accepted Christ as Savior and Lord 
b. Studies and tries to apply God’s Word 
c. Is striving to know God intimately and become more like Christ 
d. Seeks God’s will for his or her life 


e. Is deeply committed to loving the members of the body of Christ whom 
he died for (John 13:34-35 “The Great Commandment.)” 


f. Helps others become responsible followers of Christ 
D. Characteristics of a Mentee 

a. 

b. 

c: 

d. 

et 
E. Titus 2:3-5 Biblical Narrative 
F. Mentoring Examples 

a. Ruth and Naomi —The Book of Ruth 


b. Mary and Elizabeth —Luke 1:39-57 
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G. Old & New Testament Bible Examples of Mentoring Relationships 
a. Moses and Joshua 
b. David and Nathan 
¢. Elijah and Elisha 
d. John The Baptist and his disciples 
e. Jesus and his disciples 
f. Jesus and the women that followed him 
g. Paul and Timothy 
H. Group Discussion 
a. Are you a mentor or mentee or considering becoming one? 
b. What qualifies a woman to mentor another woman spiritually? 
c. Does age play a factor in the mentor/mentee relationship? 
d. How important is leading by example to the mentoring role? 
e. How do I prepare to become a mentor? 
I. Group Activity — Role Play Mentor/Mentee Exercise 
Each group will pair in two’s ex: Group A. Group B, etc. 


One member of the group will role play as the mentor and one will role play as 
the mentee. The two of you have agreed to meet in a casual setting to discuss your 
newly agreed upon mentor/mentee relationship. You will explain to each other 
how you can enhance your relationship as the mentor and as the mentee. 


J. Summary/Conclusion 
K. Awarding of Certificates 


L. Closing Prayer 
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